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SALE IN TRANSIT 
AT DENVER 


Is effective at the present time in the 
Same way as in the past, reports to the 
contrary notwithstanding. No charge for 
it is being made, and it has not been cur- 
tailed in any way. 


The report of the Examiner, which has received considerable pub- 
licity, is simply tentative and is not the final decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Arrangements at all points will 
remain the same as in the past until a final order is handed down, 
which will not be in time for this fall’s business. 


Denver continues to have the most effici- 
ent equipment and arrangements for the 
best distribution of live stock from the 
West. 
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New Things in Conservation 
BY JOHN H. HATTON 


Denver, Colorado 


brand-new and conspicuous feature in the so- 

called “Emergency Conservation Work.” It 
has, moreover, attracted nation-wide attention and, 
so far as we can now discern, nation-wide interest 
and indorsement. 

President Franklin Delano Roosevelt is the author 
of this unique project. It is his. It was all his to 
start with, and he has made it a part of the thinking 
of the entire nation. At first a lot of people laughed 
at it. A prominent official issued a statement to the 
effect that 300,000 men could plant all the tree- 
planting stock in all the private and federal nurseries 
in the country in about two weeks. And he was right, 
if we considered tree-planting alone. When he made 
that statement, he apparently was not thinking for 
the moment of anything in forestry and conservation 
but planting trees. 

But forests are more than trees, and conservation 
is more than forests; and the highest result in con- 
servation effort is best expressed in human welfare— 
making our natural resources and our conservation 
efforts contribute now and permanently to the great- 
est of all resources—the human family. That is the 
conspicuous thing in mind in what we have chosen as 
the title of this article. , 


Prone new an CONSERVATION HAS A 


Project of National Scope 


As before stated, the subject has become one of 
‘national importance. It has been in everyone’s mind; 
it is on nearly everyone’s tongue. In the first two or 
three months of its organization stages it had more 


inches of space in the columns of the press than any 
other single item of public interest. Aside from the 
actual work involved, both in organizing it and in the 
field after the camps were going, and just mentioning 
those of our citizens who are benefiting, directly and 
indirectly, from it, it is putting something into the 
pockets and on the tables, literally or practically 
empty and bare for many, many months, of thou- 
sands of our needy people. So there is humanity and 
there is practical uplift in this thing. And it is plac- 
ing young men directly in contact with conservation 
ideas and establishing a form of partnership in the 
appreciation of our natural resources on a scale 
never before thought of or attempted in this country. 
Coupled with the chance for many of them to learn 
how to do actual work with their hands and muscles 
is the opportunity, through instruction and direction, 
to know the basic reasons for, and the importance of, 
the things they do. The manual training and instruc- 
tion would be hard to duplicate, in its variety and 
scope, anywhere in the same space of time. 

When you multiply 300,000 men by 4.6, which is 
the average American family, the thought of the 
widely spreading help and influence of this work 
becomes especially apparent and significant; and 
when you go beyond that to the thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands of people indirectly benefiting 
through production and the trades, the movement 
assumes almost gigantic proportions. Each one of 
these boys is sending home to father, mother, sister, 
or brother, or to his own family, if he has one, the 
bulk of his earnings of $30 a month. His allotment 
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in wearing apparel costs the government about $37 
for a six-months’ period. In monetary benefits, we 
reach more than 1,250,000 people, in immediate rela- 
tives alone (considering the average family as 4.6 
persons), who have been needy and who have wanted 
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TYPICAL TWO-HUNDRED-MAN CAMP LAY-OUT 
(Oklahoma) 


useful work by which to help themselves. In total ex- 


penditures for all purposes, the work has reached to - 


$15,000,000 per month. These are the human and 
beneficent sides of the project. 


Conservation Modern Idea 


What can we say for it in the thing we call con- 
servation, and all that that word implies? “Conserva- 
tion” is a comparatively new term in this country. It 
is not much over thirty-five years old—certainly not 
more than fifty. It has been only within the present 
generation, one might say, that different groups of 
public-spirited men, like Theodore Roosevelt and Gif- 
ford Pinchot, took the leadership in doing something 
about conservation on a scale worth mentioning. It 
has all happened within our own memory and experi- 
ence. But, with all the effort and accomplishment and 
education and information that have reached, in one 
way or another, to the masses of the American people, 
nothing has happened that could have such a unique, 
wholesome, intimate, close-to-home, as well as far- 
reaching influence in conservation as these 300,000 
young men from all walks of life in this forestry- 
conservation project. With what satisfaction would 
that great American, Theodore Roosevelt, contemplate 
it, were he living! 

If we let our minds travel from the homes of 
these boys, affected by the dread depression, through 
the physical-training camps to the wholesome in- 
fluence of camp life and body-building food, to their 
healthful work in the outdoors, to their regular habits 
of daily living, to the inevitable building of mind and 
spirit and physical well-being, and then back to their 
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homes and relatives and associates again, we need not 
restrain our imaginations as we calculate, in as tan- 
gible terms as possible, what is taking place in the 
building of citizenship and for our natural resources 
at this time in every state of our Union. Indeed, 
nothing has happened to compare with it in times of 
peace; and it will go a long way in removing any 
uncertainty about our progress in conservation so far 
in this country. It should do much to settle this sub- 
ject of the protection and conservation of our coun- 
try’s natural resources for years to come. It is in the 
nature of a massed, front-line drive of the rank and 
file of our citizenship. When these young men grow 
older, taking their responsible places in local com- 
munities, the state, and the nation, and extending 
their influence to thousands and millions of their fel- 
low-citizens, we should have no fear that right coun- 
sels will not prevail when matters of conservation 
come before the people of this country in the years 
to come. 

There are in a movement as large as this, of 
course, some unfavorable or deterrent features. There 
is a small percentage of the personnel that naturally 
does not fit. Those individuals possibly would be diffi- 
cult to fit in elsewhere. But we like to think of the 98 
per cent or so who do fit and stay, and who do enter 
into the spirit of the movement; and we like to think, 
too, of the large balances on the favorable side of the 
ledger in needful work being done. The 98 per cent 
will not furnish so many news headlines, perhaps, as 
the 2 per cent, because of what the American people 





ATTACKING A FOREST-THINNING JOB 


have come to look for and require in news. But things 
of national permanence and importance are happen- 
ing. A big chapter in national conservation is being 
written. So we are thinking about and appraising 
the favorable aspects of this so-called “Emergency 
Conservation Work,” more than the items of transi- 
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tory news. We are thinking of it in terms of today 
and tomorrow and the future. 


Boys Have Healthy Appetites 


As an item of current news, we might mention 
the craving that a lot of these boys had for sweets 
when first enrolled; we could mention the repeated 
servings, cafeteria style, of food that some of them 
have required to get “filled up.” These things are so 
natural and plausible that we have not felt like dis- 
counting very much the incident that is related of 
one boy going back sixteen times to fill his plate, and 
then asking the cook to please let him scrape out the 


mulligan pot. A lot of these boys are in that stage of . 


growth and development; and, of course, a lot of 
them are older and beyond that stage. The majority 
are over rather than under twenty, and the average 
age is about twenty-two. They have put on an average 
gain of twelve pounds per head, if we may speak of 
them in the language of the stockman. A part of that 
gain comes from physical and muscular conditioning ; 
but presumably most of it comes from 1,04214 car- 
loads of bacon, beef, coffee, and other foodstuffs 
every thirty days. That represents 1,125,000 pounds 
of bacon, 5,625,000 pounds of beef, 9,000,000 eggs, 
5,625,000 pounds of potatoes, 2,250,000 pounds of 
pork, 6,750,000 pounds of flour, 1,125,000 pounds of 
coffee, 2,812,500 pounds of sugar, and 1,125,000 
pounds of onions, according to a recent press release 
by Robert Fechner, director of this Emergency Con- 
servation Work. They consume 281,250 chickens, 
186,000 hogs, and 9,375 big steers each month. Two 
hundred men at one camp ate 2,200 cakes for one 
breakfast, with a high individual score of 25. Fifty 
per cent of these supplies are bought locally, and 
fresh fruits are largely bought from local merchants 
and farmers. 

Specifically, this project now comprises 1,439 
approved camps, of approximately 200 men each. 
Up to August 10, 1,433 were manned. Every one, 
except Delaware, of the forty-eight states is on the 
list. Camps have been pro-rated to the states partly 
from comparative populations and from the locations 
of needful work. The selection of pro-ratas in men 
has adhered more closely to relative state populations, 
In co-operation with local county relief agencies and 
the states. Of these 1,439 camps, 599 are in the 
national forests, 62 in the national parks, 417 on 
state lands and in state parks, 334 on private lands, 
and 27 in other places, including Indian reservations 
and military parks. From this classification it will 
be seen how this movement has penetrated almost 
every section of the country. It is especially signifi- 
cant that 334 camps are on private lands, under 
agreement with the land-owners. 

The great bulk of our forested areas and local 
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watershed lands are in private ownership. Three- 
fourths of our timbered area and four-fifths of our 
standing timber in this country are in private owner- 
ship. Thus the problem before the nation is not so 
much the care and protection of public timber lands 





PRAIRIE-DOG POISONING SQUAD 


and forests as to induce and make it possible for the 
private owners of timber and other lands to manage 
them for the future as well as for the present. What 
the government does on public forested lands and 
other domains, while of relatively large importance, 
serves more as a demonstration than as a complete 
approach to the full solution of our land-use problems 
in this country. But it is a very much needed demon- 
stration. This conservation movement extends to mil- 
lions of acres of other than forested lands which play 
their important parts in soil conservation, in water 
supplies for cities and towns, and in providing im- 
mense areas of marginal lands that will be planted 
to trees to become new protection or commercial for- 
ests. This conservation corps will do the bulk of the 
national-forest annual program of tree-planting next 
spring, since we now have official advice that the 
conservation work will be continued at full strength 
through the winter. 

While the work programmed has primary refer- 
ence to forest improvement, many other things, 
directly or indirectly related to broader conservation, 
are also projected. These include forest-protection 
work in the construction of trails, to make the na- 
tional forests more quickly accessible in case of fire; 
the building of firebreaks; the construction of lookout 
towers, observatories, and shelters for fire-protection 
equipment; the laying of field telephone wires, and. 
the construction of emergency fire-control landing- 
fields. 

The activities further include forest-improvement 
work in tree-planting over burned-over and logged- 
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over areas, the thinning-out of undesirable trees, the 
construction of truck and horse trails, and the eradi- 
cation of insects and diseases which destroy large 
numbers of trees and large acreages of forests an- 
nually. There never has been presented before such 
an opportunity to work over large areas of insect- 
and disease-infected timber, and this under the super- 
vision of experts. Flood-control and soil-erosion work 
is being done where it will serve to protect and 
improve existing forest and watershed conditions. 


Among other activities are the construction of 
many miles of fences to control and better manage 
the ranges, reseeding, poison-plant eradication on 
large acreages, construction and improvement of 
watering places for live stock, improvement of 
streams for fishing, construction of roads and minor 
dams, destruction of rodent pests, clean-up of fire 
debris along roadsides, cleaning-out of water-killed 
timber from artificial lakes, and many other items 
that will benefit and protect, as well as beautify, our 
forests. As an example of range-improvement work, 
the Colorado camps built thirty-three miles of fence 
in about six weeks and cleaned up 70,750 acres 
infested with rodents; also a good acreage of giant 
larkspur. Other states are making good showings in 
range-improvement projects where such work is indi- 
cated and accessible to the work camps. 


Division of Responsibility 


There has been developed a very fine and logical 
division of responsibility. It is no small task to 
recruit and condition, and allocate to beneficial work, 
300,000 men in a few weeks. But this has been done 
at a rate greater than the average attained by the 
army, navy, and Marine Corps combined during the 
World War. It has been a splendid demonstration of 
the organization of our army, and its ready efficiency 
in responding to and meeting emergency calls upon 
it. To the army has fallen one of the largest respon- 
sibilities, if not the largest, because it has had to deal 
most intimately with the men themselves. It has had 
the job of approving and building the forest camps, 
getting the men into them, and operating them as to 
administration while the men are in camp; subsist- 
ence, medical care, necessary clothing and comforts, 
as well as welfare activities. The army’s part alone 
runs into millions of money. The material needed for 
each camp costs about $12,000. More than 300 dif- 
ferent classes of items are needed, ranging from food 
and physical requirements and living conveniences to 
summer undershirts and toilet kits and motor ambu- 
lances. The estimated cost of camp equipment alone 
has been figured at nearly $4,750,000. The regular 
monthly pay-roll of some 300,000 recruits is now 
about $10,000,000. These men are directed by about 
20,000 foremen and superintendents, costing $2,000,- 


ee, 


000 more per month; and the food bill is about 
$3,000,000, making approximately $15,000,000 in 
wages and food each thirty days. In addition, some 
$25,000,000 has been expended for equipment. Can 
we doubt that a project of this size is a boon to busi- 
ness and industry, and to the families of the workers; 
also, that it is a large agency in speeding business 
recovery and lightening the state relief rolls? At this 
time there are about 240,000 young men in the camps 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five, 14,400 
Indians working on Indian reservations, 26,000 war 
veterans, and 30,000 experienced foresters. 

To the Forest Service has fallen the larger share 
of the responsibility of selecting the work projects, of 
relating these projects to camp sites, and of super- 
vising the field work; of assembling and distributing 
tools, equipment, and transportation in the national- 
forest areas, and of helping to select and establish 
camps on state and private lands. Chief Forester 
Stuart has well stated it in these words: “Our job 
is one of translating plans into work in the woods, 
and of doing it in such a way as to build up the con- 
fidence of the men in themselves—to let them know 
that there is worth-while work to be done, and that 
they have the opportunity to do it.” 


(Accompanying pictures are by courtesy of United States 
Forest Service.) 


COMMITTEE OF FIVE MEETS IN 
WASHINGTON 


HE COMMITTEE OF FIVE SELECTED AT THE 

Denver conference of August 14 (Charles E. Collins, 
Kit Carson, Colorado, chairman; C. J. Abbott, Alliance, 
Nebraska; Dolph Briscoe, Uvalde, Texas; J. Elmer Brock, 
Kaycee, Wyoming; and Hubbard Russell, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, together with Secretary F. E. Mollin) met in Wash- 
ington on September 7 to confer with Secretary Wallace and 
George N. Peek, Administrator of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. <A statement was prepared containing definite 
recommendations for changes in the packer marketing 
agreement, a tentative draft of which was in evidence for 
formal hearing at the Mayflower Hotel on September 8. 
Following the hearing, conferences were held with the Pro- 
cessors’ Committee of Four, where it was urged that every 
effort be made to expedite matters before the fall marketing 
season was in full swing. 

Upon learning that Chester C. Davis, Director of the 
Production Division of the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration, was to meet in Chicago on September 13 with a 
subcommittee of the Corn-Hog Committee of Twenty-five, it 
was arranged that a joint conference between our committee 
and this subcommittee be held on the morning of the 14th. 
With the exception of Mr. Briscoe, who was obliged to re- 
turn home, our whole group journeyed to Chicago. It was 
found that the producers’ committees were in substantial 
accord on all major points relating to amendments to the 
agreement, and Mr. Davis prepared a memorandum covering 
these. Then the Processors’ (or Packers’) Committee was 
called in, and your secretary was designated to explain the 
changes decided upon. In the afternoon the Processors’ 
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Committee reported back in detail. It is a pleasure to state 
that they accepted most of the amendments offered, and gave 
a frank account of the reasons which prompted them to ask 
for certain modifications in the remaining counts. None of 
their requests were considered unreasonable, and an earnest 
desire was shown on the part of each of the three groups 
for quick action. 

Mr. Davis indicated that a revised agreement would be 
submitted the following week. The committee thereupon 
broke up and returned home, in order to save expense. 


Unforeseen Delay 


However, the next week rolled around with no revised 
agreement submitted. Mr. Davis telegraphed that it had 
been deemed essential to add a clause making definite pro- 
vision for price-fixing, for a hold-out fee to provide a control 
fund by means of which the Secretary of Agriculture could 
remove surpluses from the markets, and for grade differ- 
entials. 

This is the status of negotiations at this writing 
(September 30). A telegram from Mr. Davis suggests that a 
representative of our committee can help in working out 
the final draft, and Chairman Collins has instructed your 
secretary immediately to proceed to Washington. Head- 
quarters will be at the Raleigh Hotel. 

A revised draft of the agreement has just been received, 
covering all the changes suggested at the Chicago conference. 
Final action awaits the working-out of the new paragraph. 
It may be stated that, while the original draft was far 
from satisfactory to the producers, becayse it gave them 
little voice in the proceedings carried on under the agree- 
ment, the revised document amply protects us at every turn. 
The final draft (if and as accepted) will be published in full 
in the November PRODUCER. 

Our committee made a strong protest against dumping 
into the normal channels of consumption the beef (so called) 
from surplus dairy cows about to be removed from milk 
production under the dairy-control program. We were assured 
that there was no intention of allowing such unfair com- 
petition. 

Prior to the announcement by President Roosevelt that 
$75,000,000 would be used for buying surplus agricultural 
commodities (see story elsewhere in this issue), our com- 
mittee recommended that surplus low-grade beef be bought 
by Relief Commissioner Hopkins, the product to be canned 
for better distribution to the needy. 

We protested against the restriction of the total mar- 
garine output to 150,000,000 pounds, as demanded by the 
dairy industry in the hearing before Dr. King, of the dairy 
division of the AAA. 

At every opportunity we stressed the need of speed, as 
the shipping season is here, and prices prevailing are ruin- 
ously low. 


Districting for Permanent Producer Committee 


A map was prepared and filed with Administrator Peek, 
with the suggestion that eleven districts be created and a 
local committee formed in each area, the chairmen of these 
eleven committees to constitute a central or executive com- 
mittee, from which the permanent Cattle Producers’ Com- 
mittee of Five should be chosen. We offered the use of our 
committee to start the ball rolling and save delay in per- 
fecting the permanent organization. 


Expense of Committee 


At the Denver conference it was unanimously voted to 
finance the committee and its work through an assessment on 






























































a beef-cattle population basis. A call was made for $5,000— 
60 per cent for immediate payment. To date about $1,600 has 
been received and $200 more assured. We urge those states 
which have made no payment to make a special effort to 
raise their quotas. This can be done without placing an 
undue burden on anyone. Arizona has raised practically its 
full quota (40 per cent of which had not been called) by 
means of a $3 assessment or request per member. We be- 
lieve that every state can finance its share in similar fashion. 
It should be raised aside from regular dues to either state 
or national associations. 

In Idaho and Nevada, Albert Campbell and George 
Russell, Jr., took it upon themselves to advance for the cattle- 
men of the state the necessary amounts to hold up their 
end. This quick action is much appreciated. 

The American National Live Stock Association is leading 
the battle for you. Give us a hand, so that we can do the 
job efficiently. 

F. E. MOLuLIn, 
Secretary. 


CATTLE-RAISING IN TEXAS PANHANDLE - 


BY ALBERT H. LAW 
Dalhart, Texas 


ITH APPROXIMATELY TEN THOUSAND HEAD 
\ of registered Herefords within one hundred miles of 
its city limits, Dalhart, in the Northwest Texas Panhandle, 
is laying claim to being the hub of the greatest Hereford 
cattle country in the United States. 

The last spot in the nation to change from white to black 
in the famous business chart of 1930-31, Dalhart has a vari- 
ety of interests within its territory. Nine miles east of it, 
W. J. Casey, called the “Panhandle Corn King,” has his 9,000- 
acre farm. In 1930 he raised 100,000 bushels of corn on 4,300 
acres. He uses tractors. 

Texline, a small center in the same county with Dalhart, 
has for years been the largest shipping point for broomcorn 
in the Southwest, and has at times claimed, without serious 
contradiction, that distinction for the world. 

But the old aristocracy of the cattle ranges still has no 
peers in the Dalhart territory. The aristocracy has changed 
some of its habiliments. The drift-fence, and finally the 
ranches all under fence, are new developments. Free range 
is a thing of the past. Though the old cattle barons fought 
viciously the invasion of the “nesters,” as the farmers were 
contemptuously called, agriculture and stock-raising have 
learned to work hand in hand, to their mutual benefit. Cattle- 
feeding has come to stay. Upwards of 20,000 cattle were 
full-fed in the Dalhart territory two years ago. Last year 
and this year there has been a decrease, due to drought. 

So, while the white-face steer no longer can roam miles 
without the interference of a fence, and with only a big- 
sombreroed, belted, spurred, chapped, and six-gun-toting cow- 
boy to think about, he is still monarch of much that he sur- 
veys in the Northwest Panhandle. One of the big Hereford 
breeders of this section you might now mistake for a city 
dweller, unless, on closer inspection, you notice that under 
the brim of the smart hat is a bronzed tan which city streets 
never gave, and that his legs are a little bowed from long 
hours of adjustment on the hurricane deck of a cayuse. 

W. H. Lathem, pioneer realtor and purebred Hereford 
breeder of Dalhart, is responsible for assembling figures on 
the number of registered Herefords in this territory. He has 
tried ‘to make his estimates accurate, but not minute. He 

gives totals in round numbers. 
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In addition to the 10,000 registered Herefords in this ter- 
ritory, Mr. Lathem says there are between 7,000 and 8,000 
purebred Herefords on which registry papers have not been 
secured. 

Numerous farmers have gone in for stock-farming, from 
which commercial cattle-feeding has been a development. In 
stock-farming the farmer raises his own feed and his own 
stock, feeds his stock on the farm, and markets it as a 
finished product. 

Herefords in the Dalhart territory, so far as can be 
ascertained, are all from Anxiety the Fourth, known as the 
“Father of American Herefords.” The different branches 
of the family in this area include Beau Blanchard, Domino, 
Beau Astor, Stanway, and Caldo, with the Domino strain 
predominant. 

Coon & Culbertson, with the Beau Astor and Prince 
Domino strains, consistently register more Hereford cattle 
arnually than any other breeders in the world. This fall 
in the Hereford world they set another record with applica- 
tion for registration papers for 1,535 head of purebred Here- 
ford calves. “This is the largest bunch of applications we 
have ever received from any one breeder,” wrote R. J. Kinzer. 
secretary of the American Hereford Cattle Breeders’ Associa- 
tion of Kansas City. Coon & Culbertson for years have fur- 
nished between 200 and 300 bulls annually to the Palomas 
Land and Cattle Company of Mexico. This year the ranch 
sold bulls to the United States government for an Indian 
reservation in Arizona. Sales were also made to the King 
and other big ranches in Texas. Total sales this year were 
slightly more than 1,200 registered bulls—the highest in the 
history of the ranch. 


HEREFORDS IN FOREIGN LANDS 


BY B. M. ANDERSON 


American Hereford Cattle Breeders’ Association, Kansas City, Missouri 


EAR AFTER YEAR AMERICAN-BRED HEREFORDS 

have been making friends in foreign lands. Since 1918, 
Herefords have been exported to the following countries: Can- 
ada, 811; Mexico, 810; Uruguay, 108; Cuba, 56; Argentina, 39; 
British Guiana, 35; Colombia, 34; Australia, 26; Haiti, 20; 
Hawaiian Islands, 40; Brazil, 13; China, 6; Guatemala, 6; 
Nicaragua, 3; Puerto Rico, 3; Honduras, 2; Peru, 2; New 
Zealand, 6; Jamaica, 1; South Africa, 1; Spain, 1; Venezuela, 
1; Tahiti, 1; ‘Turkey, 1. 

Hereferds are known in all agricultural countries. 
Wherever they have been crossed with native cattle stock, 
in temperate or tropical lands, or even in the regions to the 
north, the resulting product has found the utmost favor. 
Great praise has been given Herefords exported from 
the United States. Senor Hilario Helguera, Jr., noted 
Uruguayan breeder, is a very strong advocate of North 
American Herefords. The popularity of the Herefords has 
been due (1) to their early-maturing qualities, and their 
ability to fatten quickly and economically; (2) to their 
resistance to disease; and (8) to their ability to meet ad- 
verse climatic conditions. It is the latter trait that has 
brought foreign beef-producers gradually to realize and 
appreciate the true worth of United States-bred Herefords. 


The adaptability of the Herefords to various conditions is 
the outstanding characteristic of the breed. We find them 
produced successfully from sea-level in the Tropics to tim- 
ber-line in our rugged mountain ranges; from the semi- 
desert range of the Southwest to conditions of intensive 
production in the Corn Belt states; through extremes and 
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variations of climate and altitude. In the feed-lot, because 
of their adaptability and docile disposition, they put on 
gain as cheaply as any breed, and carry a carcass into the 
cooler that will average with the best in quality of meat and 
dressing percentage. 


By crossing registered Hereford bulls on native cows, . 


the hardy, thrifty qualities of the native cattle are not only 
retained, but more strongly established, and the progeny wil] 
carry to a surprisingly marked degree the desirable qualities 
of the sire. By the use of registered Hereford sires, marked 
results are accomplished in the first cross, and in two or three 
generations—a matter of only a few years—a herd of fair-to- 
good quality can be developed. 


WYOMING WOOL-GROWERS MEET 


ASPER ON SEPTEMBER 19 AND 20 ENTERTAINED 
. the Wyoming Wool Growers’ Association, in twenty- 
ninth annual convention assembled. A large crowd was pres- 
ent, and all the important problems of the industry were 
discussed. Speakers included: Thomas Cooper and J. B. 
Wilson, president and secretary, respectively, of the associa- 
tion; Senator Robert D. Carey; ex-Governor B. B. Brooks; 
Dean J. A. Hill and Dr. A. F. Vass, of the University of 
Wyoming; J. Elmer Brock, past president and now vice-presi- 
dent of the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association; C. G. Ran- 
dell, in charge of the live-stock and wool division of the 
Farm Credit Administration; F. R. Marshall, secretary of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association; E. N. Wentworth, 
director of Armour’s Live Stock Bureau; Charles F. H. John- 
son, president of the Botany Worsted Mills, New Jersey; 
Walter Humphries. secretary of the National Association of 
Vool Manufacturers; and Ralph Budd, president of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 

A resolution on the public domain was passed, similar 
to that adopted at the live-stock conference in Denver in 
August. The resolution calls for repeal of the 640-Acre 
Grazing Homestead Act, and for giving to the states the 
option of accepting title to the lands, including the mineral 
rights, with the exception of those now in process of devel- 
opment, or receiving them in trust, for sale or lease at as 
early a date as possible to the present users, on a basis 
commensurate with the value of the lands for grazing pur- 
poses; half of the money thus realized to be turned over to 
the federal treasury. 


Other resolutions— 


Requested definite and permanent establishment of neces- 
sary live-stock trails; 

Opposed creation of new national parks, national forests, 
or federal game preserves, or extension of those now existing; 

Condemned methods of control of natural resources of 
nation by bureau officials and departments; 

Advocated appointment of state transportation commis- 
sioner, to bring about adjustments in freight-rate structure; 

Urged continuation of embargo against importation of 
live stock and live-stock products from countries infected 
with foot-and-mouth and other contagious animal diseases; 

Protested against present valuations on grazing lands; 

Opposed any restrictions on grazing of live stock on state 
game preserves; 

Indorsed National Wool Marketing Corporation; 

Asked State Legislature to appropriate $25,000 for coyote 
bounties; 

Petitioned Secretary of Interior to allot Biological Survey 
sum of $598,000 for destruction of rodents and predatory 
animals; 

Favored measures for control of antelopes; 

Urged retention of office of Division of Crop and Live 
Stock Estimates at Cheyenne; 
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October, 1933 


Indorsed Intermountain Live Stock Marketing Associa- 
tion and Intermountain Live Stock Credit Corporation; 

Requested that Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation 
be continued; 

Sought co-operation of cotton industry in bringing about 
correction of discriminatory commercial standards in knit- 
wear and wool-blanket industries; 

Supported agricultural textile fibers as against indus- 
trial fibers; 

Asked that rental rates on state and school lands be re- 
duced to 50 per cent of rates prevailing in 1929; 

Petitioned Farm Credit Administration to liberalize rules 
for credit to breeders of purebred sheep; 

Thanked merchants and manufacturers of Wyoming who 
have labeled their merchandise to show virgin-wool content; 

Considered charges collected by stock-yard companies 
and commission men still unjustifiably high, and appraisals 
by Packers and Stock Yards Administration too liberal. 


In the election of officers, Thomas Cooper, of Casper, 
was re-elected president; Malcolm Moncreiffe, of Big Horn, 
vice-president; and J. B. Wilson, of McKinley, secretary- 
treasurer. Casper was selected as the meeting-place in 1934. 


WANT GOVERNMENT TO BUY SURPLUS COWS 


T A MEETING HELD IN SPEARFISH, SOUTH DA- 
kota, September 2, 1933, the Advisory Board of the 
Spearfish Live Stock Association unanimously adopted the 
following resolution, of which a copy was sent to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture: 


“WHEREAS, There are now more breeding cows and 
heifers on the farms and ranges of the United States than 
at any other time in the history of the cattle industry; and 

“Whereas, A large part of this burdensome supply of 
cattle has come about because of underconsumption of beef 
since 1930; and 

“WHEREAS, Stockmen are faced with a shortage of feed, 
due to the widespread drought, and cattlemen are, almost 
without exception, in dire financial straits; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the federal government, through the 
extraordinary powers granted the President, buy 2,000,000 
she-cattle at a price commensurate with debts generally hold- 
ing against said cattle, and that said cattle be slaughtered 
and their food products delivered to the poor through the 
Red Cross.” : 


F. S. Thomson is president of this association, and 
Walter Pascoe secretary. 


REDUCTIONS IN FOREST GRAZING PERMITS 


Q* SEPTEMBER 8, MEMBERS OF THE FOREST AD- 
visory committees of Arizona met in Phoenix with D. A. 
Shoemaker, from the office of the Forest Service in Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico, and supervisors of national forests in Ari- 
zona, to discuss matters in connection with redistribution of 
forest range. The following resolution was presented: 


“WHEREAS, It has been pointed out to us that there is 
a contemplated cut on all forest permits in the State of 
Arizona, for the benefit of redistribution; and 

“WHEREAS, The situation now existing in the cattle busi- 
hess is extremely unprofitable; and 

“WHEREAS, Any change in the present grazing prefer- 
ence will adversely affect the allotments which have been 
built up over a period of years, at the request and through 
the assistance of the Forest Service, and will reduce the 
_. use of the ranges for grazing purposes; therefore 
e it 

“Resolved, That we respectfully request that all permits 
on the Arizona forests be extended for the coming ten-year 
period, with no cuts for redistribution.” 


Mr. Shoemaker objected to this. No changes in policy 
were contemplated, he said. Regulations of the Forest Ser- 
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vice required reductions for redistribution when range is asked 
for by newcomers. Such reductions were made only once in 
each ten-year period. This was the eighth year of the ten- 
year permits, and it was stipulated in the contracts that at 
the end of each period a minimum cut of 10 per cent would 
be made for range protection, if and where it was needed. 


Over Mr. Shoemaker’s protest, the resolution was adopted. 


NEW MEXICO ASSOCIATION ADOPTS FENCE 
RESOLUTION 


HE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE NEW MEXICO 

Cattle Growers’ Association, in session at Silver City on 
September 15, 1933, indorsed the resolution protesting against 
the order of the Secretary of the Interior for the removal 
of fences from the public domain, passed at the live-stock 
conference in Denver, August 14 and 15. Another resolution 
asked the secretary to withdraw public lands within the state 
from homestead entries until such time as legislation is 
enacted by Congress authorizing grazing leases, or providing 
scme other method for disposal of the domain. 


The Secretary of the Interior was urged to act favorably 
and promptly upon the public-works section of the National 
Recovery Act, under which the Biological Survey has sub- 
mitted estimates for improvement of federal game and bird 
refuges, and for necessary rodent and predatory-animal con-’ 
trol, so that this valuable work may be started at an early 
date. It was recommended that the health inspection main- 
tained along the southern border of the state, to prevent the 
introduction of scabies and other contagious diseases, be put 
on a permanent basis. 


KANSAS CATTLEMEN ASK DEVALUATION 
OF DOLLAR 


OW TO INCREASE THE PRICE OF GRASS CATTLE, 

which must be taken off pastures as soon as killing 
frosts occur, so as to avoid a ruinous loss of $10 to $15 a 
head if sold at prevailing prices, was the subject discussed 
at a meeting called by J. H. Mercer, secretary of the Kansas 
Live Stock Association, and held in Emporia, Kansas, on 
September 16. Nearly 400 cattlemen were present. 


James Tod, of Maplehill, president of the association, 
said that he did not believe there could be any price increase 
unless a stronger demand were created, not only for fat 
cattle, but for stockers and feeders. 

Charles E. Collins, of Kit Carson, Colorado, president of 
the American National Live Stock Association and chairman 
of the Committee of Five appointed at the Denver confer- 
ence, which has recently been in Washington in connection 
with the packers’ marketing agreement, thought that the only 
hope for the cattleman lay in the possibility that something 
might be worked out under the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
An effort would be made to establish a five-day market week, 
in order to escape the excessive runs early in the week. 


John B. Gage, of Kansas City, representing the United 
States Live Stock Association, opposed attempts to fix prices 
on live stock, as well as allocation of suvplies to the various 
packers on the basis of past receipts. 

Homer R. Davison, of Chicago, vice-president of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, declared that the pack- 
ing industry had never agreed on prices, and possessed no 
knowledge as to its ability to fix and maintain a price ad- 
justed to what the consumer could pay. Without allocation 


of supplies it would be almost impossible to consider such a 
plan. 

W. T. Angle, of the Producers’ Commission Company, 
Kansas City, asserted that there was a shortage of cattle 
on feed in the Corn Belt. He believed that better markets 
were ahead. 

A resolution was offered by Lee Cowden, of Emporia, 
urging President Roosevelt to devalue the dollar at once, so 
that the debts of the nation and its citizens might be paid, 
and the farms and ranches continue to be operated by their 
owners. 

A committee, of which F. M. Arnold, of Emporia, was 
made chairman, was appointed to get in touch with other 
cattlemen with a view to carrying out the sentiments of the 
meeting. 


COCONUT-OIL EMBARGO URGED 


ROTESTING AGAINST THE HEAVY IMPORTATIONS 

of foreign coconut oil, the Northwest Agricultural Con- 
ference, in a resolution adopted at a meeting held in Plain- 
view, Texas, August 30-31, urged, on behalf of the dairymen, 
stock-growers, and producers of cottonseed and peanut oil 
in northwestern Texas, that Secretary Wallace, under the 
authority granted him by the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
stop all importation into the United States of such oils and 
fats as are intended to be used in the manufacture of oleo- 
margarine. The conference also requested the Texas Legis- 
lature to enact into law the oleomargarine bill introduced at 
its last session, which is designed to curtail by taxation the 
sale of margarine made largely of foreign oils. 

The meeting was attended by about 2,000 farmers, live- 
stock producers, and business men from Texas, Oklahoma, 
and New Mexico. 


DAIRY CO-OPERATIVES LEAD IN 
VOLUME OF BUSINESS 


| ome PRODUCTS HAVE SUPPLANTED GRAIN AS 
the commodity marketed co-operatively py the largest 
number of farmers in the United States. During the market- 
ing season of 1932-33, 750,000 dairymen sold products valued 
at $390,000,000 co-operatively, while fewer than 700,000 grain- 
growers disposed of $280,000,000 worth of their commodity 
through co-operative channels. Fruit and vegetable co- 
operatives came third, with $200,000,000 of business, and live 
stock fourth, with $182,000,000. Poultry, cotton, wool, nuts, 
and tobacco followed in the order named. 

Estimates by the Farm Credit Administration place the 
value of all agricultural products handled co-operatively 
during the past season at approximately one and one-third 
billion dollars—something more than half the volume of co- 
operative business done in 1929, when prices of farm products 
were at their peak. 


DRESSED-MEAT CASES REASSIGNED 
FOR HEARING 


EARINGS IN THE CONSOLIDATED CASES (DOCKET 

No. 23604) involving freight rates on dressed meats 
and other packing-house products from the Middle West to 
the Pacific coast, and assigned for September 6 at Chicago, 
September 20 at Seattle, September 25 at San Francisco, and 
October 2 at Los Angeles, have been canceled by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and a new hearing fixed for 
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October 30, 1933, at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, before 
Examiner Stiles. 


COMMISSION RATES 


— IN THE COMMISSION-RATE CASE AT 
Kansas City were held on September 29 before a three. 
judge federal court. On July 22 a temporary injunction was 
granted by the court, on petition of the Live Stock Exchange, 
restraining the Secretary of Agriculture, for a periud of 
sixty days, from putting into effect his order lowering rates 
at that point by about 20 per cent. The two co-operatives at 
Kansas City—the Producers’ Commission Association and the 
Farmers’ Union—are now operating according to the new 
schedule. 

At Denver,'in view of the changes in operations and 
expenses incident to NRA activities, and of the considerable 
amount of rate work yet to be done, the hearing on com- 
mission charges has been postponed until February 16, 1934. 
Present emergency rates will be continued in effect at least 
until that date. 


ARIZONA CATTLEMEN MAKE SPECIAL 
CONTRIBUTION 


SPECIAL DONATION OF $100 TO THE AMERICAN 
National Live Stock Association, to help it carry on 
its work in behalf of the industry in these troublous times, 
has been made by the Yavapai County Cattle Growers’ Asso- 
ciation of Arizona. This action, at a time when financial 
support is needed more than ever before, is deeply appre- 
ciated. It is hoped that the example here set will be followed 
by many imitators. 


THE CALENDAR 


October 20-24, 1933—Annual Convention of Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers, Chicago, III. 

October 21-28, 1933—Pacific International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion, Portland, Ore. . , 

October 26-27, 1933—Annual Convention of California Wool 
Growers’ Association, San Francisco, Cal, 

November 11-17, 1933—Ak-Sar-Ben Live Stock Show, Omaha, 
Neb. 

November 13-16, 1933—Kansas National Live Stock Show, 
Wichita, Kan. 

November 18-25, 1933—American Royal Live Stock Show, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

December 2-7, 1933—Great Western Live Stock Show, Los 
Angeles, Cal. a 

December 2-9, 1933—International Live Stock Exposition, 
Chicago, IIl. 

December 8-9, 1933—Annual Convention of California Cattle- 
men’s Association and Western Cattle Marketing Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco, Cal. 

December 14-15, 1933—Annual Convention of Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association of Texas, San Angelo, Tex. 

January 10, 1934—Annual Convention of New Mexico Cattle 
Growers’ Association, Albuquerque, N, M. ; 
January 10, 1934—Annual Convention of New Mexico Wool 

Growers’ Association, Albuquerque, N. M. 

January 10-12, 1934—Thirty-seventh Annual Convention of 
American National Live Stock Association, Albuquerque, 
N. M. 

January 16-18, 1934—Annual Convention of National Wool 
Growers’ Association, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

February 24-March 4, 1934—Houston Fat Stock Show, 
Houston, Tex. 

March 10-19, 1934—Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, Fort Worth, Tex. 

March 20-22, 1934—Annual Convention of Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association, San Antonio, Tex. 
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TREND IN RATE REGULATION 


HE DECISION OF THE INTERSTATE COM- 
T merce Commission in Docket 26000, refusing 

the plea of agricultural producers and lumber 
and coal dealers for a 25 per cent reduction in 
freight rates, is a severe indictment of that body. 
The commissioners who actually heard the case 
dissent from the majority opinion. They could not 
but be impressed with the gravity of the situation, 
the fairness of the arguments presented by the 
shippers, and the facts that railroad rates are still 
on a very much inflated basis, that the price of all 
agricultural commodities has been thoroughly 
deflated, and that the welfare of the railroads them- 
selves demands that rates should be assessed some- 
what in line with the ability of shippers to pay. 

In effect, the majority, in refusing to grant a 
reduction, practically surrender their prerogative as 
a rate-making body, leaving it to the railroads to 
make such future changes in individual cases as 
competition may dictate. 

The merits of the case, as submitted in volu- 
minous evidence, being completely ignored, and dis- 
missed apparently with a prayer that commodity 
prices may at some future time rise sufficiently to 
support the present scale of rates, crushingly onerous 
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though they be, shippers have only one recourse— 
namely, to see that no burdensome restrictions are 
placed on competitive forms of transportation. For 
the past two or three years a concerted attack has 
been made on the truck in state legislatures all over 
the country. Federal regulation of interstate traffic 
is in the offing. The railroads are taking advantage 
of the NRA to place in various codes restrictions on 
truck competition. 

The shippers who of necessity use the railroads 
are going to have to fight to save the truck as their 
only insurance against unreasonable rates. With 
the Interstate Commerce Commission dodging its 
plain responsibility, shippers will have to regulate 
their own rates by seeing that the trucks shall con- 
tinue to function. Any regulation of the truck 
should be truly in the public interest. On this basis 
we can be assured that the trucks will do for us what 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has refused to 
do—establish a reasonable rate-level for the trans- 
portation of our commodities. 


NRA OUTRUNNING AAA 


\ N Ried THE MANUFACTURING INDUS- 

try is reacting to the administration of code 

stimulants and working to higher price- 

levels, agriculture, as a whole, not only is not keep- 

ing step, but is actually losing what little gains had 
been made in recent months. 

Index numbers of prices received by farmers for 
their products (1909-14 representing 100) were at 
64 in June, went to 76 in July, and descended to 70 
in September. Prices paid by farmers for commodi- 
ties which they had to buy advanced from 103 in 
June to 116 in September. The ratio of the two 
groups of indices dropped from 62 in June to 60 in 
September. 

If we consider meat animals alone, the situation 
is even worse. The average value of such animals 
between January and September of this year rose 11 
points. Yet from a peak of 66 in July they had fallen 
back to 62 in September. A further depressing fac- 
tor, not evident from these figures, is the recent 
increase of 17 per cent in the cost of feeds, adding 
that much to one of the stockman’s major operating 
expenses. 

It was the original intention of the administra- 
tion that the Agricultural Adjustment Act should be 
the first to show results—that farm values should be 
forced up before the level of prices and wages in 
industry was raised. However, the contrary has been 
the case. As a consequence of code provisions for 
sharp upward adjustments in industrial wages—some 
as high as 50 per cent—and reduced working hours, 
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manufacturers have been compelled to mark up their 
goods. Retailers, in turn, have made corresponding 
advances in their charges the moment old stocks 
were sold out. At the end of this chain of events 
the farmer finds himself caught between the two 
millstones of bigger operating expenses, on the one 
hand, and impaired ability to pay, on the other. 

The drastic experiments now being carried on in 
many branches of agriculture all have the one pur- 
pose of re-establishing the normal purchasing power 
of 30,000,000 farmers. Back of all this there is the 
realization that, if industry is to prosper, it must 
have the help of agriculture. This aid must come, 
not from more borrowings, but from profits. 


WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH BUTTER? 


VERPRODUCTION IS NOW OPENLY AD- 
() mitted to be the main trouble with the butter 

business. Comparing the increase in the num- 
ber of beef cattle with that of cows of the dairy 
type, it is found that the former, since January l, 
1914, have advanced by less than 200,000 head, 
while the latter class have made a jump of over 
6,000,000. In his address at the New York State 
Fair, September 5, Secretary Wallace made this 
frank statement: 

All along the line—from farm to city doorstep—the milk 
business is suffering from a bad case of bloat. No amount 
of shouting for still higher tariffs will cure the trouble. No 
degree of agitation against butter substitutes will turn the 
tide. The dairy farmers themselves, and the distributors, 
must adapt their production and distribution programs to 
meet the existing situation. Nothing can be done by the 
other fellow that will amount to more than another temporary 
stop-gap, in terms of the long pull. 


For half a century the dairy people have done 
little else than go after what they are pleased to 
term their “unfair competitor’”—oleomargarine. They 
began with protests against the unregulated sale of a 
commodity so much like butter, and against the 
fraud, often practiced in the early days, of passing 
the substitute off for butter. Legislatures, always 
amenable to the demands of strongly organized 
interests, readily acceded to their wishes, imposing 
taxes, license fees, color restrictions, and other regu- 
lations. 

The dairy farmers, however, did not stop there. 
It was easy to get into the habit of insisting at 
every turn on some kind of restraint against oleo- 
margarine. They have been sufficiently influential 
to get its use prohibited in numerous state institu- 
tions, as well as its purchase by various agencies of 
the federal government, particularly the army and 
navy. Taking advantage of the distress caused by 
their own oversupply to ask further favors, they are 
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now urging that the output of margarine be limited 
to 150,000,000 pounds a year. Attempts to prevent 
its use by relief agencies have been made. Even 
protests against the allotment of any part of the 
$75,000,000 agricultural relief fund, recently set 
aside, for the purchase of excess margarine are now 
being heard, although the butter-makers are quite 


willing to let the government take over 150,000,000 _ 


pounds of their own surplus. 

That the butter-producers will heed the sound 
advice of the Secretary of Agriculture to cease agita- 
tion against substitutes and spend some time regu- 
lating affairs within their own industry is probably 
too much to hope for. 

Some day the butter people will see the fallacy 
of their theory that every pound of margarine forced 
off the market by restrictive enactments is replaced 
by a pound of butter. They will realize that, with 
all their self-serving laws, the market just below the 
price line of butter is one that they cannot capture, 
composed as it is of buyers who must practice the 
strictest economy. When recognition is given to the 
right of these people to buy what they can afford, 
this market will be yielded to margarine, where it 
naturally belongs. The wisdom of directing the 
efforts of the butter industry toward such con- 
structive activity as improving the quality of its 
product, and thus automatically increasing its sale, 
may also be acknowledged. It may even become 
possible for the industry to buckle down to the edu- 
cational work necessary to stimulate the nation’s 
great potential demand for fats and oils, now lying 
dormant under the economy of the average house- 
wife. And eventually the dairy farmers will admit 
that their product will find one outlet, and oleo- 
margarine another, always dependent on price. 


FAVORABLE WEATHER IMPROVES CROPS 


ORE FAVORABLE WEATHER CONDITIONS DURING 

August improved the outlook for such crops as were 
not past atmospheric influences. The government’s corn esti- 
mate as of September 1 was 11,000,000 bushels above that for 
the previous month; spring wheat gained 7,000,000 bushels; 
oats, 21,000,000 bushels; and cotton, 100,000 bales. Grain 
sorghums, hay, and sugar-beets likewise showed increases. 
Detailed figures for 1933 and 1932 follow (in bushels except 
as otherwise noted): 





1933 1932 

Winter wheat.......... 340,337,000 462,000,000 
Spring wheat .......... 166,220,000 265,000,000 

AT wheat. ....:45.<: 506,557,000 727,000,000 
COM. isa ss cles 2,284,799,000 2,875,570,000 
asic eee see 687,647,000 1,238,231,000 
SOTO oon take 159,000,000 299,950,000 
BN cee ae Se 23,116,000 40,409,000 
Grain sorghums ...... 97,800,000 105,900,000 
Hay, tame (tons).... 65,290,000 69,794,000 
Hay, wild (tons).... 9,100,000 12,187,000 
Potatoes (tons) ...... 293,585,000 357,679,000 
Sugar-beets (tons§ 10,270,000 9,070,000 
Cotton (bales) ...... 12,414,000 13,002,000 
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PACKERS’ MARKETING AGREEMENT 


KiT CARSON, COLO., October 1, 1933. 
To THE PROPUCER: 


The marketing agreement between the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the producers, and the packers, about which there 
has been so much talk, has not, at this date, been completed, 
but we are hopeful that by the time this letter is published 
it will have been signed. A large percentage of cattle-pro- 
ducers, who have not given this agreement a great deal of 
thought, wonder just how it is going to benefit the cattleman. 
It would be a long story to go into this fully; but, as many 
people are not particularly interested in the details, I will 
attempt to tell, in the shortest way possible, what advantages 
ure expected to flow from it. 

The main features of the agreement are these: When 
it is finally signed, it will permit the packers to have a monop- 
oly on virtually all the dressed meat and animal products. 
In other words, the packers will constitute a gigantic trust, 
with the right to fix and maintain prices. They will also have 
the right to allocate the slaughter of live stock and the ship- 
ment of dressed meat into the various markets, which will 
permit them to prevent the overstocking of any market with 
dressed meat. Through the signing of this contract by the 
packers and the Secretary of Agriculture the packers will be 
immunized from prosecution under the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law, which will enable them to fix prices on dressed meats. 
The Secretary of Agriculture at all times acts as referee as 
to fair play between producers and packers, and has the right 
to cancel the agreement at any time. 

A number of years ago, when we had only the five large 
packers, they virtually had a monopoly, and the producers all 
over the nation were crying for more packing institutions. 
Finally packing plants commenced to spring up in different 
parts of the country, until now there are more than a thou- 
sand large and small packers. This is entirely too many, as 
the fierce competition and chiseling in trade have developed 
into a price-cutting, dog-eat-dog business. The growth of the 
chain stores, with their enormous purchasing power, has 
added to our troubles. And the producers are paying the bill. 

The Agricu. ural Adjustment Act is the law under which 
this marketing :zreement is being drawn. The law itself 
expressly says that when an agreement is entered into be- 
tween the Secretary of Agriculture, the producers, and the 
packers, the object is specifically and as quickly as possible 
to restore the price of the commodity dealt in to the pre-war 
price-level of 1909-14. So, you see, the purpose of the bill is 
fine. The question now is: Can it be done? 

The marketing agreement, as it stands today, provides for 
a committee of four packers, and a committee of five cattle- 
men, one of five hogmen, and one of five sheepmen. Each of 
these committees will represent its respective commodity with 
the packers’ committee and the Secretary of Agriculture or 
his nominee. Therefore, as soon as the marketing agreement 
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has finally been adopted and signed, it will be the duty of 
each one of these producer committees to meet with the pack- 
ers’ committee and the secretary to work out a plan to bring 
into operation the object and purpose of the law and the 
agreement—namely, to commence raising the price of cattle, 
hogs, and sheep to the 1909-14 level. This is going to require 
some very fine work, particularly in cattle and hogs, both of 
which have a surplus at this time. 

In regard to hogs, they are included in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act as one of the basic commodities of agriculture. 
Under the law, a processing tax can be put on the slaughtered 
hogs to pay for the killing and destroying of inferior and 
surplus hogs. But cattle and sheep are not included in the 
act as basic commodities, and it is thought by the administra- 
tion at Washington that we cannot put a processing tax on 
cattle and sheep to take care of inferior and surplus animals. 
That, however, has not been definitely settled: If it is finally 
decided that a tax may be put on slaughtered cattle and sheep, 
to take cdre of the surplus numbers which should be de- 
stroyed, the carrying-out of the marketing agreement will be 
simplified. 

When once the agreement is entered into, all price-cutting 
and dumping of surplus meat at the large marketing centers 
will cease, as the committee of four packers will virtually 
have the power to decide where meat shall be sold and what 
the price shall be. Therefore, if we can find some way to 
stop the overloading of our public markets with slaughter 
cattle, there is no question but that we can boost the price; 
for, as the price of dressed beef goes up, it must be reflected 
back in the price of live cattle. But if we keep on increasing 
the cattle population as we have been doing in the last four 
years, no plan can be devised that will maintain a fair price. 
It is up to the producer to commence right now to reduce the 
breeding herds of the nation. 

I ask ali readers of THE PRODUCER who did not care- 
fully examine the article on page 12 of the September num- 
ber, under the heading, “Further Cattle Surplus Threatened,” 
to go back and study those figures thoroughly; for they mean 
a lot. They were compiled by F. W. Beier, Jr., of the Division 
of Crop ard Live Stock Estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Mr. Beier is located in Denver. I have gone over 
the figures with him a number of times, and I am satisfied 
that they are correct. Any cattleman who has an idea that 
there are not too many cattle in this country had better get 
it out of his mind at once; for there is an excess of she- 
cattle. These statistics show that we have a calf-production 
plant set up which for the year 1933 will produce over 27,- 
750,000 calves. This is at least two and a half million more 
calves, when grown into beef, than we normally can con- 
sume in a year’s time. The increase in our cattle popula- 
tion since January 1, 1928, has all been in females. There 
are not any too many steers. 

As a remedy for this condition, I am going to suggest 
that, wherever possible, western ranchers hold their steer 


















































calves and yearling steers this year, selling their heifer 
calves and heifer yearlings, and all the old canner cows 
and dry fat cows that they can. I am sure that there is no 
class of cattle which can be held over that will pay so well 
as the steer calves and yearling steers. This is my cwn, per- 
sonal advice and opinion. It is not being put out as a recom- 
mendation of the American National Live Stock Association, 
of which I am president. There is a lot more that could 
be said on this subject, but time and space will not permit. 


CHARLES E. COLLINS. 


EARLY CATTLEMEN ON MAXWELL GRANT 


DENVER, COLO., September 6, 1933. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

As Will C. Barnes, in the August number of THE PRo- 
DUCER, has described the British subjects who were in the 
cattle business in northern New Mexico in the early eighties, 
I will tell about the fine American gentlemen who were our 
neighbors. My two brothers and I lived in the Valle du 
Piedra, or Castle Rock country, and I will speak of those 
who lived on the Maxwell Grant. 

Henry M. Porter was one of the largest owners in Col- 
fax County, besides having general stores at Springer, Cim- 
arron, and Elizabethtown. It was through his enterprise 
and credit that lots of small stockmen were able to exist in 
the hard times. 

Charles Springer ran the 7 UP brand and had about 
6,000 head of cattle. He built the Eagle Rock Dam at the 
head of the Cimarron, at a cost of about $1,000,000. 

Chase, Dawson & Maulding ran the Horseshoe brand on 
the plains, at the mouth of the Vermejo. These men were 
Texas gentlemen and kept open house in true southern style. 

The Long H outfit had about 20,000 cattle. Their head- 
quarters were at Crow Creek Meadows. The brand was 
started by Lonney Horn, of Trinidad, who sold out to the 
Maxwell Grant Company. Marion Littrell was foreman, and 
was twice sheriff of the county. 

Thike Stockton was sheriff in 1883, when I came to the 
country. As sheriff, he was ex-officio collector of taxes—one 
of the most polite collectors I have ever met. Everybody was 
glad to see him. His sons are still running the brand with 
which he started. 

The Lee, Hunt, and Curtis boys in Caliente, and the 
Youngs of Vermejo Park, were known as the Quoker outfit. 
They ran about 15,000 cattle, including the Manbys’, with 
2,500 head. I rode with this outfit every year. 

On the east side of the county were the Triangle Dots, 
owned by the late Stephen Dorsey—at one time United States 
senator from Arkansas. 

Tinsley Brothers ran the AT brand with two wagons, 
and had about 8,000 cattle. 

Marcy and McChristen ran the Bottle brand. They built 
the first brick schoolhouse in Raton, and were very liberal 
with their money. 

The Dutch outfit was headed by John P. Stuyvesant, of 
New York, and Will Jack, of Philadelphia. Everybody ought 
to remember Will Jack. He later ran a big outfit near Silver 
City for E. C. Converse, of Pittsburgh. 

I cannot finish this sketch without mentioning the Pryor 
Brothers, who ran the Screw Plate brand on Rita du Plain. 
Ike lives in San Antonio, and was president of Evans-Snider- 
Buel when I saw him last. Mack Pryor is dead. Both men 
had delightful personalities. 

Cattle were run differently in those days, as the ranges 
were open. We used to have the biggest round-ups in the 
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world on the Finch Range, east of Raton—about twenty-five 
outfits, with 500 men and 4,000 horses, and a herd of 15,000 
strays to cut out and take back to their ranges. Those were 
the happiest days of my life. 


J. B. MAnpy. 


HOW TO IMPROVE CATTLE MARKET 


BUELLTON, CAL., September 11, 19333. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

Please send me, for distribution, pamphlets on “What 
to Eat,” by Dr. A. F. Kraetzer. During the past couple of 
years I have been present at numerous luncheons, dinners, 
banquets, etc., and can truthfully say that I have yet to 
attend my first table d’hote meal where a beef entree was 
served. I have taken this up with the Santa Barbara 
Chamber of Commerce, of which I am a member, and hope 
that something may be worked out whereby beef will at 
least get a fair break with poultry, mutton, pork, etc. 

We of the West are going to have to carry on a truthful 
and extensive advertising campaign to educate the public 
to the virtue and qualities of good grass-fat cattle. 

I hope Hubbard Russell’s idea of a federal director in 
charge of all live-stock shipments for slaughter will work 
out. Then the next logical step will be country grading of 
beef cattle to avoid present gluts at our central markets. 
If the federal government insists on maintaining open and 
so-called public cash markets, and the stock-yards will not 
co-operate through commensurate selling charges on a lower 
scale, then we producers shall have to establish our own sell- 
ing yards. 

The producers under NRA must co-operate by always 
(barring calamities) having thirty to sixty days’ additional 
feed on hand, in order to spread shipments when necessary. 
This should also cut down on range carrying capacity. I 
also advocate firmly a fixed minimum price f.o0.b. cars on 
prime beef, to be the same throughout the whole United 
States. This, plus a big and handy club, should stop cut- 
throat country selling. Eventually education will suffice. 
Also, te curb production, I advocate vealing and spaying of 
enough heifer calves to balance consumption. Immediately 
make old cows, including dairy cattle, into jerky (dried meat) 
for trade concessions only, such as with Japan, China, Russia, 
etc. This would also help unemployment conditions through 
the proper curing of meat, as well as slaughtering. Honest 
stamping of all retail meat sold to the public is very neces- 
sary to increase consumption. 

Another thing which I have been advocating for vears, 
without results, is making all packers open their killing 
records, per cents, etc., to the general public. This is for 
the protection of the small producer, as well as educating 
him to the facts as to why his cattle possibly bring less 
than his neighbor’s, although in his eyes they may look the 
same, if not better. If the packers will play fair, I per- 
sonally am willing to ship my beef, and take half the money 
when the cattle leave the ranch, with the balance payable 
according to the carcass when it is on the books. 


ODIN G. BUELL. 


IMPORTATION OF CATTLE FROM MEXICO 


[EpiTor’s NoTe.—The attitude of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association and the editorial policy of 
THE PRODUCER with respect to the importation of live stock 
and live-stock products into the United States are well 
known to our readers. However, the following letter, ad- 
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dressed to the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ 
Association by M. Marquez, president of the National .Cattle 
Association of Chihuahua, and sent to THE PRODUCER with 
the request that we publish it, is such a fair presentation 
of the Mexican point of view that we are glad to comply. 
We take this opportunity of again emphasizing the fact that 
we are in no way responsible for any opinions expressed by 
correspondents in our “Stockmen’s Exchange.’’] 


CHIHUAHUA, MExiIco, September 19, 1933. 


At almost every meeting of the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers’ Association a determined stand has been 
taken against the lowering of the tariff on importations of 
cattle into the United States. At the present time, when 
Mexico and the United States are trying to arrive at an 
understanding on reciprocal tariffs, we feel that the position 
of the association is wholly unwarranted. 

From time to time a current of friendship and good- 
will is launched between the two countries; but as soon as 
some material sacrifice, no matter how small, has to be 
made by either of the concerned parties, all the storm 
subsides. Among nations, as among individuals, if effective 
co-operation or friendship is to be brought about, sacrifices 
will have to be made. It is vain to try to establish per- 
manently cordial relations between the two countries, founded 
merely on words. 

The proposed agreement is based on the following 
points: 

1. Importation of Mexican cattle into the United States 
before the duty was raised amounted to less than one-half 
of 1 per cent of its total consumption of beef. Therefore it 
is logical to affirm that Mexican cattle cannot affect prices 
in the United States. 

2. The above percentage is based on the number of 
head imported; but if the weight basis is taken, the per- 
centage will be less, as most of the cattle that Mexico 
exports are less than a year old and not fat. 

5. Since the high tariff went into effect, the lowest 
prices have prevailed. 

4. A great part of this one-half of 1 per cent will be 
imported into the United States regardless of high or low 
tariff, so that, in any event, the American breeder has to 
contend with this pseudo-competition. 

5. It has been proved time and again that there can be 
no commercial interchange unless both countries are allowed 
to sell their respective goods or commodities. Most of the 
Mexican ranches are at present unfenced, unequipped, and 
with antiquated management. Tons of barbed wire, well 
equipment, motors, and all kinds of American-made imple- 
ments will find a ready market in Mexico, provided there 
are dollars to buy them. All this is aside from  non- 
necessities, like automobiles, radios, electric equipment, ete. 

6. Improvement of herds is imperative if Mexico is to 
market cattle in‘ the United States. Therefore registered, 
or at least well-bred, bulls will have to be bought. A tre- 
mendous potential market exists in Mexico for good bulls. 
It is estimated that the State of Chihuahua alone will need 
around 3,000 bulls annually. 

7. The present United States tariff apparently favors 
cattle-raisers, at the expense of pasture-owners, feeders, 
and hog-producers. Cattle imported from Mexico are mostly 
calves and yearlings that have to go to the pasture and feed- 
lot before they are ready to be marketed. It may be said 
that we deliver the raw material, and the American farmer 
does the manufacturing and hands out the finished product. 

8. By the reciprocity agreement now contemplated, 
Mexico will lower her import duties on hogs and by-products 
by 50 per cent, provided a 50 per cent reduction in the 
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actual tariff on cattle is conceded by the United States. We 
leave to statisticians to decide whose is the advantage. 

From the above it may be seen that it has never entered 
our mind to impair or hurt the business of American cattle- 
men. We have, however, a strong feeling, based on figures 
which we consider trustworthy, that what we are asking is 
not unfair to American cattlemen, and yet highly profitable 
for the American people at large. 

The problem appears to us so easy and clear that it 
will require but little time for anybody to analyze it and 
arrive at a conclusion. We invite American cattle-raisers to 
approach it in a broad-minded spirit, sure, as we are, that 
a solution beneficial for both countries can and must be 
found. 

M. MARQUEZ, 
President, Camara Nacional de Ganaderia de Chihuahua. 


WOOL SHORN IN 1933 


OOL SHORN OR TO BE SHORN IN THE UNITED 
States in 1933 totals 348,194,000 pounds, according to 
a preliminary estimate issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. This is 3,840,000 pounds, or 1 per cent, more than 
was shorn in 1932. The increase has resulted from a heavier 
average weight per fleece, which more than offset a decrease 
in the number of sheep shorn. Most of the increase in fleece 
weight was in the West. 
In thirteen western states the clip is given as below 
(in pounds): 


1933 1932 
WINN 8c stave sh aeeuc 4,988,000 5,220,000 
Caliente. ss: 22,825,000 24,219,000 
COMMON fees 12,489,000 12,000,000 
Gs ke ote. . 16,125,000 16,500,000 
MONA (ose 32,900,000 32,500,000 
ING ieier oa 5,967,000 6,705,000 
New Mexieo: .:-....<.....-.:-<: 16,185,000 16,690,000 
ORCG0 ss5 ss a ay, 19,720,000 18,630,000 
South Dakota............:....... 9,640,000 8,960,000 
FID Seinen mete: _........ 68,814,000 57,105,000 
CR eke sis cay: cv et panned 17,890,000 18,160,000 

* Washineton .......... ....-...:. 5,640,000 5,506,000 
WHINE epi cecinc elie cdncue 27,846,000 30,510,000 


Total 18 western states 255,529,000 252,415,000 
Total 35 native states... 92,665,000 91,939,000 


Total United States........ 348,194,000 344,354,000 


Average weight per fleece for the West was 8.26 pounds 
in 1935 and 8.05 pounds in 1932; for the United States as 
a whole, 7.9 pounds in 1933 and 7.75 pounds in 1932. Num- 
ber of sheep shorn in 1933 was 30,927,000 in the West and 
44,087,000 in the United States, against 31,329,000 and 44,- 
431,000, respectively, in 1932. 

Average price paid to growers for wool during the 
month from June 15 to July 15, 1933, is estimated at 22.4 
cents a pound, compared with 7 cents in July, 1932, and an 
average of 17.8 cents for the five-year period 1909-14. 


Australian Wool Crop Reduced 


Owing to drought in important wool-raising sections of 
the commonwealth, the Australian wool clip for 1933-34 is 
expected to show a material decline from that of the pre- 
vious season. 


“I appreciate THE PRODUCER very much.”—FLoyp M. 
Epwarps, Albany, Ore. 
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PROCESSING TAX ON HOGS 


OLLOWING A THREE-DAY CONFERENCE AT CHI- 

cago, September 21-23, the National Corn-Hog Pro- 
ducers’ Committee of Twenty-five made the following 
recommendations to the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion: (1) that, not later than November 1, hog prices, 
f. o. b. Chicago, be fixed at their pre-war relationship with 
prices of things that farmers have to buy; (2) that a cam- 
paign be promptly launched to reduce the 1934 corn acreage 
py 20 per cent; and (8) that in the future surplus hogs be 
converted into sausage for distribution among needy families, 
whenever necessary to support a parity price-level. 


Under the recommendations, the advance in prices was 
to be brought about by agreements between the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the packers, and was to include the amount 
of the processing tax. 

Hog-producers who signed contracts to reduce their 
corn acreage would be paid a benefit of $1 per cwt. on all 
hogs weighing less than 220 pounds, marketed between 
November 1, 1933, and June 1, 1934, and a corn benefit of 
30 cents a bushel of average production on the acreage in 
the 1934 allotment. Hog benefits would be paid in small 
instalments during the marketing year. Of the corn benefits, 
25 per cent would be paid upon approval of the contract, 15 
per cent on August 1, 1934, following proof of compliance, 
and the remaining 60 per cent on December 1, 1934. Funds 
for the hog benefit payments and for the necessary conver- 
sion of surplus pork stocks would be obtained from a pro- 
cessing tax of $2 per cwt. on live hogs, and funds for the 
corn benefits from a tax on all processed corn. 

To offset the curtailment of corn acreage, it was proposed 
that an equal reduction of imports of competing products be 
effected, by quotas or otherwise. 


a + * 


In order to permit additional buying of pigs in regions 
where forced marketing has become necessary on account of 
feed shortage, as well as in the principal hog-raising areas 
where lack of processing facilities has prevented owners 
from securing permits for shipping, the maximum number 
of pigs to be purchased for the account of the Secretary of 
Agriculture under the emergency plan was raised from 
4,000,000 to 5,922,000 head. 

While the extended quota of approximately 6,000,000 pigs 
was easily filled, farmers everywhere have been loath to part 
with their sows, with the result that, of the 1,000,000 intended 
to be withdrawn from regular market channels, only about 
150,000 were turned in. This reluctance has been based on 
unwillingness to dispose of breeding stock which alone would 
make it possible to take advantage of the higher prices to 
be caused by the pig slaughter, and also on the recent advance 
in the hog market. 


Up to September 20, about $20,000,000 had been ex- 
pended on the hog-marketing program. This was 40 per cent 
of the anticipated gross expenditure of $50,000,000. Of this 
amount, approximately 95 per cent was paid to producers for 
the live animals, and 5 per cent to packers for slaughtering 
and other initial processing operations. 

It was estimated that at the end of the emergency mar- 
keting period, September 29, a maximum of 85,000,000 pounds 
of pork had been produced, or less than 1 per cent of the 
nation’s annual output. The edible portions were to be taken 
over by the Emergency Relief Administration for dis- 
tribution among the needy. Total grease yield was about 
25,000,000 pounds, to be stored for disposal later in such 
manner as not to disrupt normal trade conditions. 


GOVERNMENT FUNDS FOR FOOD RELIEF 


pce OF TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE WAS 
achieved by President Roosevelt last month when he 
ordered $75,000,000 set aside from funds belonging to the 
Agricultural Adjustment and Emergency Relief Adminis- 
trations for the double purpose of raising food commodity 
prices by removing surpluses from the market and of “raising 
the standards of relief.” Recently 100,000,000 pounds of 
cured pork from surplus hogs were purchased by the gov- 
ernment for distribution to state unemployment relief agencies. 
Now it is proposed to do the same thing with beef, poultry, 
cotton, cottonseed, and dairy products—the cotton first to be 
manufactured into cloth. Approximately 3,500,000 families on 
the relief rolls of the country will share in the benefits from 
this bounty. 

Relief measures previously undertaken will proceed with- 
out regard to the new program. Safeguards will be carefully 
applied, the President assures us, “to forestall any disturb- 
ance of regular channels of production, processing, and 
distribution.” 

* * * 

In this matter of employing federal funds for relief 
at one and the same time of depressed agriculture and of the 
destitute, the American National Live Stock Association has 
taken a leading part. Prompt action by the government has 
repeatedly been urged. In a telegram to the Secretary of 
Agriculture dated September 26, Secretary Mollin suggests 
that $25,000,000 of the $75,000,000 be used for the purchase 
of 75,000,000 pounds of margarine (50,000,000 pounds made 
from oleo oils and 25,000,000 pounds from cottonseed oil), 
and that all of the remainder, or the major part of the 
whole amount, be allotted to buying up large quantities of 
the lower grades of beef. 

Secretary Wallace, in acknowledging receipt of the tele- 
gram, states that the Department of Agriculture is working 
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with the various relief committees for disposition of surplus 
food products in the best possible manner, and that the sug- 
gestions are appreciated. 

* * * 


Announcement has been made by the packers that no 
profit is contemplated on their part in selling their products 
to the various relief agencies, but that the meat will be 
turned over at cost. 


CHARLES J. BRAND RESIGNS 


HARLES J. BRAND, CO-ADMINISTRATOR OF THE 
C Agricultural Adjustment Act, has resigned, effective Octo- 
ber 1, to resume his position as executive secretary of the 
National Fertilizer Association. Mr. Brand was “lent” to the 
new administration for a short period to assist in organizing 
the many new activities inaugurated under the Department 
of Agriculture. From his previous connection with the de- 
partment, he has had wide experience in this line of work, 
and his contribution to the “New Deal” is acknowledged a 
valuable one. 


FARM CREDITS 


ONTINUING ITS POLICY OF EXPANDING CREDIT 
C and furthering the flow of cash, Chairman Jesse H. Jones 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation has announced a 
plan for lending $150,000,000 to federal land banks to help 
refinance farm mortgages. The loan will be secured by con- 
solidated farm-loan 4 per cent bonds. 

Previously the corporation had made available $1,000,- 
000,000 for loans to banks and trust and mortgage companies, 


proceeds on your account sales. 


Why should a producer sell west of the river and pay the freight charges 
to the river, which only increases the profits of the buyer? 


Take that profit yourself by coming to Kansas City 
where you get highest net returns 


the result of 


Nation-Wide Demand 
Kansas City is the second largest slaughter point in the United States 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST STOCKER AND FEEDER 
MARKET 


Kansas City has faster rail service to Chicago and the Atlantic Seaboard than any other 
river market 


THE KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS COMPANY 


“Freight Paid to the River’ 


“FPR” 


Means: When your stock is sold at a market west of the Missouri River 
with that understanding, freight charges from your loading point through 
to a Missouri River market are charged to you and deducted from the 
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to be relent to merchants and manufacturers under the NRA 
at a low rate of interest, 
* * * 

Representatives of national farm organizations, in a con- 
ference with President Roosevelt late last month, asked for 
speedy action looking toward the settlement of the farm- 
debt problem and restoration of the pre-war purchasing power. 

Edward A. O’Neal appeared for the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation; E. A. Eckert, for the National Grange; C. A. 
Huff, for the Farmers’ National Grain Corporation; Charles 
A. Ewing, for the National Live Stock Marketing Association; 
and D. A. Geyer, for the Co-operative Milk Producers’ 
Federation. 


CENTRAL BANK FOR CO-OPERATIVES 


CENTRAL BANK FOR CO-OPERATIVES WAS ES- 

tablished at Washington, D. C., on September 13, 1933. 
An initial capital of $50,000,000 was subscribed by Governor 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., on behalf of the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

The Central Bank will have jurisdiction over loans to 
the larger co-operative marketing and selling associations, 
and to associations operating on a national scale. Other 
co-operative loans will be handled by regional banks, to be 
established in the twelve land bank cities. 

Aiready a loan up to a maximum of $100,000, at 4 per 
cent interest, has been made by the Central Bank to the 
National Live Stock Marketing Association for moving 
lambs and feeder cattle from the range to Corn Belt feeding 
areas. Funds will be advanced by the association to its 
member agencies, which in turn will lend to individual 
farmers. Last year a similar loan was made. 
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CUR TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


SALE-IN-TRANSIT CASE 


[Epitor’s NoTe.—The following attempt to misconstrue 
the activity of the American National Live Stock Association 
in this case is in line with previous efforts to discredit the 
association in the Northwest. The criticism has no founda- 
tion in fact, as Mr. Blaine’s letter clearly shows. Only the 
strong position taken by the association thwarted the efforts 
of the big packers to do away with the sale-in-transit privi- 
lege entirely, or to fasten upon the industry a fixed parity 
between live-stock rates and dressed-products rates, to the 
ultimate detriment of live-stock producers.] 


MR. GEARY’S LETTER 
PORTLAND, ORE., September 13, 1933. 


Mr. Charles E. Blaine, Traffic Counsel, 
American National Live Stock Association, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


DEAR MR. BLAINE: 

Today I received Examiner Disque’s proposed report in 
the Live-Stock Transit Case (Docket 12523, etc.). On Sheet 
5 it is stated that a case “brought by a national organization 
of live-stock producers brings in issue the arrangements in 
effect at apparently all public markets west of Chicago and 
St. Louis, as far as the Pacific coast.” 

On Sheet 25 the examiner apparently expresses the view 
that, “in the interest of harmony, simplicity, uniformity, and 
co-ordination, the carriers serving Denver, Ogden, and Salt 
- Lake City should voluntarily cancel their sorting, grading, 
and mixing arrangements, and continue sale-in-transit ar- 
rangements no more favorable than those hereinafter pre- 
scribed as reasonable for application at other public markets.” 


Then, on Sheet 41, the examiner recommends and finds: 


“The record establishes that the diversion, reconsign- 
ment, and market-testing arrangements assailed are unrea- 
sonable in that they do not permit the application of the 
through rate on shipments sold on the markets. They should 
be corrected accordingly, and limited to stock remaining not 
over two days, Sundays and holidays excepted. A charge 
of $15 per car should be collected in addition to the switching 
charges, that amount to accrue to the western lines.” 

I would appreciate your sending me a copy of your com- 
plaint—if possible, by return mail. The stockmen of the 








Painter 


HEREFORDS 


We specialize in the rugged, large-boned type of Herefords, 
rather than the smaller, fine-boned show type. 


Quality has no substitute 
JOHN E. PAINTER & SONS | 


ROGGEN, COLORADO 





Mountain-Pacific Northwest will consider it very unfortunate, 
indeed, if your complaint has brought into jeopardy the 
market privileges at Spokane, Portland, and Seattle. 
I would certainly appreciate getting your viewpoint as to 
what you think should be done in this matter. 
Yours truly, 


ARTHUR M. GEary. 
ar * 


MR. BLAINE’S REPLY 
CHANGE OF OWNERSHIP, DOCKET No. 25449 (My No. 220) 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., September 20, 1933. 
Mr. Arthur M. Geary, 
508 American Bank Building, 
Portland, Oregon. 


DEAR MR. GEARY: 


In reply to your letter of September 13: Our com- 
plaint in the above case was filed nearly a year ago. My 
supply is completely exhausted. I gave Mr. Mollin about 
fifty copies of the complaint when it was filed. He mailed 
them to the officers and members of the various state asso- 
ciations, and has exhausted his supply. Therefore I am 
unable to mail you a copy of the complaint. However, no 
doubt Mr. Mollin mailed a copy to Messrs. Oliver and 
Wiedsy. I am mailing each of said gentlemen a copy of 
this letter, with my request that they send you a copy of the 
complaint for your examination. 

However, you will observe that the complaint assails 
the cancellation of the diversion and reconsignment privi- 
lege and the change-of-ownership privilege, which became 
effective January 25, 1932, at many of the markets in the 
Western District. In other words, it does not assail the 
privileges in effect, but the Jack of the privileges. There- 
fore you will readily understand that the complaint does 
not jeopardize the interests of the markets, or the shippers 
utilizing such markets, but, on the contrary, is helpful to 
such interests. 

We are filing exceptions to the examiner’s report in 
the proceeding, and will argue it orally before the com- 
mission on October 18, 19, and 20 of this year. 

In this connection, permit me to assure you that the 
interests of the live-stock producers are paramount to the 


personal interests of the officers and members of. this. 


association. You may rest assured that the association will 
take no action which might prove detrimental to any of its 
members. 


Yours very truly, 
CHARLES E. BLAINE. 


PASSENGER FARES REDUCED 


EDUCTIONS OF BASIC PASSENGER FARES TO 2 
cents a mile for a round trip and 8 cents for one-way 
tickets have been agreed upon by the presidents of eastern 
railroads. The new rates, to apply in all eastern territory 
except New England, are subject to modification at a meeting 
of representatives of all the railroads of the country to be 
held soon. They are scheduled to go into effect on November 
1 at the earliest and December 1 at the latest. 
The present basic rate of 3.6 cents a mile was established 
in 1920. 
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FREIGHT SURCHARGES ABOLISHED 


T MIDNIGHT ON SEPTEMBER 30, SURCHARGES ON 
freight bills, which the carriers were allowed to put into 
effect on January 1, 1932, to enable the weaker roads to tide 
over the financial stringency, came to an end, and normal 
rates for hauling the nation’s products, especially heavier 
items other than farm commodities, will again become opera- 
tive. This will mean a saving to shippers ranging from 6 
cents a ton to 2 cents per 100 pounds, or an estimated total 
of nearly $100,000,000 a year. 
The surcharges, calculated to produce an additional 
annual income of $110,000,000, brought in only $70,000,000, 
and to that extent failed in their purpose. 


TRAFFIC NOTES 


YARIFFS ESTABLISHING RULES PERMITTING ONE 
ea on shipments of live stock destined for the Chi- 
cago Union Stock Yards at a point directly intermediate be- 
tween the originating station and Chicago, at a charge of 
$2 per car, have been filed by all the railroads entering Chi- 
cago except the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
and the Chicago Great Western, effective August 10. 


* ** % 


Effective September 1, tariffs of western carriers provide 
that freight charges on mixed cars of live stock henceforth 
will be assessed upon each species at its respective rate. In 
other words, a car containing cattle, hogs, and sheep will move 
at the cattle rate on cattle in the car, the hog rate on hogs. 
and the sheep rate on sheep, subject to a minimum of 16,500 
pounds at the single-deck hog rate. 





STOCK YARDS 
STATION 






F. E. HANKS, Manager 


INTERMOUNTAIN LIVE STOCK 
penver union MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


CATTLE—This department has shown a continuous increase in the 
face of declining receipts. 


HOGS—During the month of September this organization estab- 
lished an all-time record on the Denver market by receiving and 
selling 297 carloads. This was 75 carloads more than were handled 
by our nearest competitor. 


SHEEP—Another record was established by this organization by 
receiving 86 carloads of lambs for sale on September 25. This repre- 
sented about 70 per cent of the entire receipts. 


COMMISSION RATES—Ours are the lowest on the Denver market. 
Carload rates are as follows: cattle, $16; sheep, $16; hogs, $12. 


“It isn’t lack of opportunities that keeps men from 
advancing—it’s failure to use the ones at hand.” 


Intermountain Live Stock Marketing Association 
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The Reconstruction Finance Corporation has been in- 
formed by officials of the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
that the road is drafting a reorganization plan for early sub- 
mission to the corporation and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Consolidation of the Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
the Western Pacific, and the Missouri Pacific has been under 
consideration for some time. 


* * * 


In the hope of ending the rate war between the railroads 
and trucking concerns, a schedule of freight rates for trans- 
porting live stock was adopted at a meeting of Nebraska 
truckers in Omaha recently. The new schedule, which became 
effective August 21, calls for the railroad rate for hauling 
live stock, plus a charge of 4 cents per hundredweight for the 
first mile from the railroad station to the farm, and an addi- 
tional %4 cent for each additional mile. 


NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


Canadian Wheat Crop 


Canada’s wheat crop is estimated by the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics at 282,771,000 bushels—268,628,000 bushels 
of spring wheat and 14,143,000 bushels of fall wheat. This 
is the lowest yield since 1924. 


Consolidation of Cattlemen’s Associations in Canada 


Plans for creating a central body to take charge of the 
marketing of live stock have been approved by officers of 
three leading cattlemen’s organizations in western Canada. 
It is expected that the proposed new organization will be able 
to make arrangements for increased shipments of cattle to 
the United Kingdom. 





105 Exchange Building 
Stock Yards Station, Denver, Colorado 
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Aggressin 
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Anthrax Aggressins... Serums 
and Spore Vaccines 
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Cutter 
Blackleg Bacterin 


lOc per dose 


Ask your dealer for quantity dis- 
counts or write direct if he does 
not supply “Cutter Standard“ 








Sketched on the range 

: == for the Cutter Laboratory 
V AZ by E. W. Thistlethwaite 
: Cowboy Artist 


FULL protection 


Cutter Blackleg Bacterin in the full 5 c.c.dose 
assures full protection... greater by 46 per 
cent than any concentrated liquid vaccine in 
smaller dosage. 

As with all other Cutter Products, Cutter’s 
Blackleg Bacterin is produced to the same 
rigid standard as are Cutter Products for use 


on precious human lives. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATTLE DISEASE BOOKLET 


The CUTTER Laboratory 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Branches and depot stocks: 
Chicago, Seattle, Denver, Los Angeles, New Orleans 
San Antonio, Fort Worth 


THE CUTTER LABORATORY. Berkeley, California 
: Please send ‘Cattle Disease’ Booklet and set of Range Sketches to 
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THE MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN SEPTEMBER 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 





CHICAGO, ILL., October 1, 1933. 

EMI-PARALYSIS IN FAT-CATTLE CHANNELS HAS 
S elicited protest and concern. Bullocks selling in the $9 to 
$10 range at the corresponding period of 1932 have had dif- 
ficulty in getting over the scales at $6 to $7. Late in Sep- 
tember, 1932, Chicago quoted choice steers at $10 to $10.35; 
this year these prices were whittled down to $6.75 to $7. 
Skepticism as to the actual] existence of a load of bullocks 
entitled to $7 was not justified, as the quotation was legiti- 
mate at intervals, but the great bulk of the corn-fed steers 
sold in a range of $5.50 to $6.50, and to get over the $6 line 
they needed evidence of long feeding. Some cattle paid their 
board bill; others, especially heavy weights, lost money. In 
one instance a drove of choice 1,808-pound steers, costing 
$7.25 at Omaha a year previously, went to Boston at $5.75; 
and the eastern buyer had to be coaxed to take them. 


Fat Heifers Outselling Steers 


This was one phase of the market. At least two others 
were more favorable. Fat yearling heifers at $5.50 to $6.50, 
according to weight, were prize packages. Not infrequently 
the steer end of a load of yearlings earned less per pound 
than the heifers. Killers demanded heifers weighing 600 
to 750 pounds, and did not haggle when they had access to 
the right type. Light heifers were cleaned up before buyers 
deigned to give choice heavy cattle a look. All this reflects 
consumer demand, as the product of a light heifer with 
auality and condition does its own selling, while that of 
choice bullocks weighing 1,400 pounds up requires insistent 
peddling. 


Demand for Cheaper Grades 


Another outstanding phase was demand for “something 
cheap.” Steers weighing 700 to 900 pounds, and costing $5.50 
down, were courted and cleaned up early. The moment the 
product reached the sale-rail it found bidders. Until the last 
week of September, buyers were on a still-hunt for native 
“snipes,” “tripe,” and other specimens for which no grade 
or standard exists. Absence of a government stamp on the 
beef was no barrier to sending it into distributive channels, 
consumers insisting on light weight and relatively low price. 
This illogical condition, under which low-cost steers cost as 
much per pound on the beef-rail, was partly remedied late 
in September when southwestern pastures loaded steers cost- 
ing $3.50 to $4.75, furnishnig beef trade relief and breaking 
the price 25 cents or more per cwt. Much of this price 
inconsistency was the result of light loading in the North- 
west, coupled with detention of pasture cattle in the South- 
West, in the futile hope of nursing the market. 


Low Prices Hold Shipments Back 


At the inception of October the whole cattle market was 
on a set of well-greased skids. Good-to-choice steers were 
down to the lowest levels of the season; cheaper grades showed 
a disposition to join the procession. Supply of grass cattle 
from the northwestern area was the lightest in many years, 
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killers experiencing hand-picking, as the bulk of the crop 
went to the stocker alleys. The low price-level prevented 
loading, as net proceeds were ruinous. Several trains of 
Montana cattle were turned back on grass after reaching 
the loading-point; others were not gathered. 


Dairy Cows in Abundant Supply 


The whole cow market was shot to pieces, thousands of 
grass-fat cows selling at $2.50 to $3.50; the canner and 
cutter end, at $1.25 to $2.25. Grass heifers at $3.75 to $4.25 
did not participate in the corn-fed heifer grab. Dairy cows 
selling in the $1.50 to $2.50 range were always in plentiful 
supply, furnishing an abundant tonnage of “hot-dog” and 
“Hamburger” material for the economically dispesed crowds 
attending the World’s Fair. 


Slaughter Exceeds That of Last Year 


Each week’s slaughter substantially exceeded that of the 
corresponding period of 1932. August slaughter under fed- 
eral inspection was 840,262, against 632,515 last year. That 
of September will show similar expansion. But the figures 
are deceptive with respect to tonnage, as the proportion of 
beef in the crop was large. In the illusive hope of repetition 
of what happened during August and September, 1932, feed- 
ers carried cattle along until discouragement subordinated 
optimism. And the end of the chapter has yet to be re- 
corded, as feed-lots are far from the depletion stage. 


Government Pig Operations Upset Hog Trade 


For five weeks, beginning late in August and ending 
on the last day of September, the hog market was adversely 
influenced by the government pig tournament. One spurt 
during the third week of September was obviously “phony,” 
as the bloom disappeared in less time than was necessary 
to acquire it. Brief enthusiasm, during which a $6 market 
was confidently predicted, had no real basis. The Chicago 
top went to $5.45, or back to the high point of the year, in 
a few days; then subsided to $4.80 on the last round. The 
rise was due to partial suspension of buying operations at 
interior concentration points, processors devoting their facil- 






Dehorning Pays 
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by failing to protect with 
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to safeguard and soothe the wound and help repel blow- 
flies. If you never dehorn, you need it anyway, for dressing 
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3105 Wainut Street Denver, Colo. 
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ities to handling government pigs on a cost-plus basis, with 
assurance of immediate collection for their outlay. Average 
cost at Chicago on light supplies rose to $4.82, then sub- 
sided to $4, heavy hogs getting a kick down hill. 400-nound 
butchers selling down to $3.35, and heavy sows to $2.75. 
The spurt was due solely to brief injection of shipper com- 
petition at Chicago; the prompt reaction was the result of 
renewal of country buying by packers, as pig pressure on 
their machinery relaxed. 


Much Depends upon Outcome of Washington Conferences 


Early in October the direction in which the hog market 
would travel during the ensuing sixty days elicited specula- 
tion. The next chapter of the production campaign is in 
process of formulation at Washington, and on the outcome 
of these deliberations much will depend. Obviously any 
system of excise or processing taxation will necessitate a 
minimum price, which, tentatively, is the parity price, to be 
determined by logarithm or some such process. Assuming 
that this parity price is 8 cents, and the processing tax 2 
cents per pound, growers will get a minimum price of 6 
cents, provided always that the market absorbs the crop 
on that basis. A proposed bounty of 1 cent per pound on 
hogs weighing 220 pounds down will be conditional on reduc- 
ing corn acreage. As to the results of such a plan, the 
difference of opinion found prior to a horse race exists. 
Naturally the great majority of growers, complaisant with 
the corn-control program, will cash their hogs at 215 to 220 
pounds to secure the premium, and, as a large percentage of 
the spring pig crop is farrowed in March and April, there is 
a prospect that the market will be filled to the brim with 
200- to 220-pound stock during a two-month period, throw- 
ing a heavy meat tonnage into cure or freezers, swelling 


Price Fixing 
EDUCED tonnage of pork to be 
marketed in the next marketing 
year should approximate 1,500,000,000 
pounds, due to the emergency pur- 


chases of both sows and pigs by the 
government. 


Indirectly this should favorably af- 
fect beef and lamb prices, although the 
sluggishness of all live-stock markets 
has increased rumors that government 
fixing of prices of agricultural products 
may not be far distant, if parity is to 
be attained. 





Stockmen agree that, if prices can be 
fixed for labor, why not for farmers? 


National Live Stock Marketing 
Association 


| 160 North LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 
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stocks, and creating a condition far from desirable, if not 
congestive. A premium of 1 cent per pound below 220 pounds 
would automatically penalize weight and substantially con- 
trol the season’s tonnage. If hogs go to market in excessive 
numbers during a brief period, it may be necessary to resort 
to the quota practice, with which the country is not in sym- 
pathy. The whole scheme is another venture into an un- 
charted sea. 
Sow Campaign a Failure 


The hog campaign is lauded, criticized, and condemned. 
It was an almost complete flop with respect to sows; a 
success with pigs. The government price was not set high 
enough to attract sows, especially at a period when country 
demand for pregnant porcine stock is always substantially 
higher than market values. Official pronouncement that the 
production policy would advance hog prices, probably after 
the turn of the year, furnished incentive to hold pregnant 
females; also to stimulate country buying. All this could 
have been fereseen had those “in the know” been consulted. 


Pig Purchase to Curtail Production 


Pig-buying was launched on the theory that production 
would be thereby curtailed, but half-way in the tournament 
it developed into a relief campaign for the benefit of pig- 
owners in certain feed-famine areas west of the Missouri River. 
Clamor for such relief necessitated allotment of special re- 
ception days at the markets for these areas. At the close 
of this phenomenal chapter in live-stock annals, owners of 
several million other pigs in excess of the 5,922,000 for 
which Uncle Sam, alias Santa Claus, produced the cash 
were clamoring for participation; but their pleas got them 
nowhere. The great bulk of the pigs acquired were in the 
25- to 80-pound range, growers cashing light pigs at sub- 
stantial premiums and investing the proceeds in 80- to 100- 
pound stock, not infrequently having money to the good as a 
result of the swap. Thousands of pigs weighing less than 
25 pounds came with the procession to market, selling to 
killers at 1 cent per pound, and going either to the freezer 
or to fresh-meat channels. 


Destruction of Young Pigs Not Wasteful 


An attempt is being made to arouse public opinion 
against food destruction, as the carcasses of 25- to 80-pound 
pigs, comprising the bulk of the purchase, were reduced to 
grease, incinerated, or dumped into quarry-holes and ditches. 
That argument is nonsensical, as there is a superabundance 
of meat anyhow. An error was made in not purchasing 80- 
to 120-pound pigs at 5 to 6 cents per pound. Such product 
could have been utilized for poor relief, and the hog supply 
during October to December materially reduced, affording 
packers an opportunity to work off their accumulations of 
meats and lard, now approximately a billion pounds, and 
the largest in trade history. A prospect of liberal receipts 
of young hogs weighing 170 to 220 pounds this side of Jan- 
uary will necessitate price-fixing. 


Wool Responsible for Upturn in Lamb Market 


A season of short lamb production has been one price 
making influence, but the major reason for current prices is 4 
vaulting wool trade. At that, lamb has been caught in the 
depreciation current swirling through the live-stock market. 
Early in September confidence in an $8 top was general, but 
at mid-month a slump set in that carried the top down to 
$7 on several occasions. The summit was $7.90, from which 
the price-level dropped by easy stages to the lowest level of the 
season, although at the bottom of the slump it was $1.25 
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fo $1.50 higher than at the corresponding period of 1932, 
when $6 was out on the limb and $5.25 to $5.75 took the 
bulk of lambs. At the low point late in September, $6.50 
to $7 took the bulk, a few specialties, closely sorted, making 
$7.25. Had the western crop been 10 to 15 per cent larger, 
and the native lamb crop not been shrunk out by drought, 
prices would have dropped still lower, as killers resorted to 
every means available to save money. Analyzing live and 
dressed prices, and taking a booming wool market into con- 
sideration, the fact can be demonstrated that lamb-raisers 
got no more for their meat production this year than 
in 1932, the higher level of hoof prices being due to the fact 
that killers passed back to them at least part of the enhance- 
ment in wool, pelt, and offal values. If the sheepman can 
figure out a profit on this year’s operations, he must give 
the credit to wool. In the dressed market, lamb has been 
wholesaling at approximately the same prices as a year ago. 


Fat Sheep Depressed 


Fat sheep—practically all ewes—felt the depressing influ- 
ence of a slight accession to September supply, selling in a 
range of $1.50 to $2.50, with a few light ewes at $2.75. 
What remained to the owner in the shape of net needed a 
microscope to locate. Feeding lambs sold mainly at $6 to 
$6.25, with a sprinkling up to $6.50, and at the low point 
late in September were out of line with fat stock, feeders 
figuring that reduced winter production of meat and further 
appreciation in wool would pull them through. Demand for 
breeding stock has revived, many farmers taking the posi- 
tion that, if pork production is to be curtailed, a ewe is a 
good replacement proposition. 


STOCKER MOVEMENT LIGHTER THAN 
LAST YEAR 


J.E.P. 


CTUAL FIGURES ON THE STOCKER MOVEMENT 
through market gateways, and estimates on two other 
streams—one direct from pastures to feed-lots, the other 
through interior sale-yards—warrant the conclusion that 
when the country goes into winter quarters it will own 25 
per cent fewer cattle than at the corresponding period of 
1932, and that tonnage at the inception of the new beef- 
making period will show an even greater shrinkage. The 
calf movement to feed-lots—mainly a round-about affair— 
will likewise be somewhat smaller in a numerical sense; 
also deficient in condition, as the crop was not adequately 
nourished in many sections where both grass and milk were 
short. 

Over much of the Corn Belt interest in beef-making 
has subsided. A year ago, under the stimulus of cheap corn, 
abundant feed, a high fat-cattle market, and bundles of 
money being forked into feeders’ laps by government set- 
ups, a scramble for cattle was natural, feeders of the in- 
and-out type borrowing themselves into vicissitude. As a 
logical sequence, an inestimable corn tonnage has_ been 
converted into meat, beef production has attained the largest 
volume in several years, and feeders are nursing severe 
headaches. In-and-out feeders are out of the game, tem- 
porarily at least, and even the regular contingent is oper- 
ating on a restricted basis. A $3.50 to $4.50 stock-cattle 
market—the lowest replacement basis fa many years—has 
failed to revive interest, although the trend of stock-cattle 
prices was to slightly higher levels during the latter part 
of September. Many feeders, visualizing light loading of 
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western cattle, have fondled their bank-rolls, on the theory 
that the range man would make an eleventh-hour call for 
cars; but there is a possibility that no bargain sale is in 
the offing. If investment is not justified on the September 
basis, winter beef-making is a delusion, if profit is the 
objective. A year ago the Corn Belt feeder was clamorous 
for contract cattle; under present conditions he cannot be 
interested in that proposition, unless given a guaranteed 
price for gain, the cost of which cannot be estimated. 
Much publicity has been given an alleged hold-over of 1932 
corn, which exists only in certain localities where it was 
hoarded. Such corn is in strong_ hands, and will not be 
easily dislodged at prices attractive to feeders. In fact, 
the most difficult trade to negotiate at this moment involves 
old corn. The new crop is a travesty, measured by that of 
recent years, with respect to both quality and quantity. 
Millions of acres in the best corn country of the Mississippi 
Valley will not yield ten bushels per acre, and what grain 
is cribbed lacks feeding quality. August and September 
high temperatures literally cooked it on the stalk, chaffy 
corn is the rule, and feeders realize that gain cost will be 
substantially enhanced. 

East of Chicago few cattle will be fed during the 
next twelve months, as the necessary feed was not grown. 
Hay has trebled in value; corn, more than doubled. Ohio, 
Michigan, and Indiana will take on fewer cattle for winter 
treatment than in many a long day. 

Regardless of what may happen to future feed sup- 
plies, between an unprofitable season, a short corn crop, 
and a discouraging beef-market prospect, thousands who 
were filling feed-bunkers last winter will not repeat that 
activity. A bargain sale of stock cattle at prices far be- 
low cost of production is ignored, despite precedent which 
justifies expectation of a higher cattle market on an ad- 
vance in feed cost. Packingtown is apparently not con- 
cerned; otherwise good-to-choice bullocks would be getting 
a more cordial reception at the moment. Traditionally, fat 
cattle are marked up late in the year; but there has been no 
resort to this recently. 














Herd Bulls Range Bulls 


PURE-BRED HEREFORD 
CATTLE 


Perry Park Ranch 


Larkspur, Colorado R. P. Lamont, Jr., Owner 


= 


THE BEST OF THE 
PRINCE DOMINOS AT AUCTION 


Monday, October 23, 1 P. M. 
15 Herd Bull Prospects, 25 Excellent Heifers 


We invite you to be with us 





A splendid opportunity to inspect our herd 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 
CHEYENNE, WYO. 





MARKET PROSPECTS 


J.E.P. 


DVANCING MEAT COSTS, AT RETAIL RATHER 
A than wholesale, during September did not facilitate con- 
sumption. Restaurateurs and market men stealthily boosted 
prices, the industrial situation did not live up to its im- 
provement advertisement, high temperatures favored other 
foods, and weekly processing of all meats was ample. To 
evade higher cost, consumers switched to inferior meats, at 
the expense of finished cattle. Strenuous effort to push pork 
product, both cured and fresh, was adverse to beef circula- 
tion, and even a previously booming lamb market finally 
succumbed. Retailers doubled the price of pork chops at one 
stage, defeating their own program. 

Supply prospects for the last quarter of the year are 
not reassuring, from the standpoint of producers. Crops 
of both corn-fed and grass cattle have been retarded by 
unreceptive markets. Hogs retained while killers were busy 
annihilating government-bought pigs will move in company 
with the advance guard of the spring crop. The lamb pros- 
pect is more favorable than that of the other species, as a 
short western crop is all but in, natives were dried out and 
marketed prematurely by drought, and few western lambs 
went on feed early. 

Curtailed consumption is still the bane of the industry. 
Beef and lamb finds a reasonably prompt outlet, but hog 
product accumulates. There is a wide outlet for low-grade 
beef; qualitied product, as is always the case in times of 
depression, gets sales resistance. 

Enough beef is in sight to satisfy trade requirements 
until Christmas. Last year’s supply at the stock shows may 
be repeated, as the cattle are in feeders’ hands. After the 
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A protective dressing. 
with disinfectant, styptic, 
adhesive and fly-repellent 
qualities, for use follow- 
ing dehorning operations. 
Also recommended for 
surface wounds on 4do- 
mestic animals, such as 
shear cuts, docking 
wounds, wire cuts, ete. 


teed. Costs about one cent per on oe — 


head. Half Pint, 75¢; Pint, $1.25; Prepaid prices: Pint, 
. Quart, $2.25. 50c; Quart, $1.00; Half 
Gallon, $1.75; Gallon, 


WILL C. BARNES or 5-Gallon Can, 
D’HORNER ener - ae 


Cups out the horn button. 
Quick and humane. No horn 
stubs grow out. Cutting blades 
of tempered tool steel. Money 
back if not satisfied. 


$3.75 


Postpaid anywhere in the U. S. Fully 
guaranteed. Order from nearest office. 


Send today for free copy of 36-page “Calf Book” 


O. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 


Denver Kansas City 
Marfa Alliance 
Rapid City 


A Better Branding 
Method 


Scientific chemical compound pro- 
duces scab which leaves a clean- 
cut lasting brand. No festering 
sores or infection. No pain to 
animal. The original and proven 
Branding Liquid. Fully guaran- 
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turn of the year, assuming that the Blue Eagle does its stuff 
meanwhile, a new deal is possible. The present crop of 
steers cannot last indefinitely, and replacement is inadequate 
to continue production at current volume. 

Between floor stocks of meat and lard, such old hogs 
as are back in the country, and a new crop of shoats com. 
ing along, early relief from surplus pork is doubtful. Elim- 
ination of 5,922,000 pigs—the bulk of them light weights— 
will not furnish relief this side of January. Mobilizing the 
indigent army to satisfy its gastronomic needs with free 
pork may ease the situation, but when Secretary Wallace 
announced that it would be a long-time program he “said a 
mouthful.” 

Maintenance of wool prices, possibly further apprecia- 
tion, short winter feeding, and early termination of the 
range movement tinge the lamb prospect with color. 


COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THE 
B principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 
October 2, 1933, compared with September 1, 1933, and 
October 3, 1932 (per 100 pounds) : 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: Oct. 2, 1933 Sept. 1, 1933 Oct. 3, 1932 


Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.)................ $ 6.25- 6.85 $ 6.50- 7.25 $ 8.75-10.25 

GO sicttitecct a ctce aie Aas 5.50- 6.25 5.50- 6.65 —7.25- 9.00 

Choice (900 to 1,100 Ibs.) .........0000..... 6.25- 6.85 6.50- 7.15 8.50- 9.75 

UNE cess cnccaabiceucnai atcha aca takiondeccicntuboeseienk 5.50- 6.25 5.25- 6.65 7.00- 8.75 

Medium. (800' Ths. 1) ccc. 4.50- 5.75 4.25- 5.75 5.75- 7.50 
FED YEARLING STEERS: 

Sena a TIN occ todece Sica necaans 5.50- 6.75 5.25- 7.00 7.00- 9.50 
HEIFERS: 

Cred hi, CRs oss is cect 4.25- 6.40 4.75- 6.50 5.75- 8.25 
COWS: 

RN scsaca itech asennensidioeanetats darneebee tia 8.00- 4.50 3.50- 4.50 3.25- 4.50 
CALVES: 

Goud — te “(Seite es 3.50- 5.00 4.00- 5.00 4,25- 5.50 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

Caed: So “Gielne se 4.25- 5.00 4.00- 5.00 5.25- 6.75 

Common to Medium.......2..........c0:000-- 2.75- 4,25 2.50- 4.00 3.50- 5.25 
HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 JIbs.).... 4.75- 5.15 4.00- 4.50 4.00- 4.15 
LAMBS: 

Good to Choice (92 Ibs. down).......... 6.50- 7.25 6.50- 7.25 4.00- 5.75 
EWES: 

SRE. NO ccd 3h eee a 1.50- 2.75 1.50- 3.00 3.15- 4.00 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS 
B of frozen and cured meats, lard, poultry, creamery 
butter, and eggs on September 1, 1933, as compared with 
September 1, 1932, and average holdings on that date for 
the past five years (in pounds except as otherwise noted): 








: 2 P . Five-Year 

Commodity Sept. 1, 1938 Sept. 1, 1932 ‘ion aan 
Frozen beef.................-- 33,228,000 | 12,943,000 | 25,832,000 
Cured beef*................... 15,254,000 | 11,433,000 | 14,620,000 
Lamb and mutton......... 1,490,000 1,305,000 2,421,000 
Frozen pork................... 194,822,000 | 120,538,000 | 144,901,000 
Dry salt pork*.............- 144,090,000 | 108,779,000 | 135,301,000 
Pickled pork*................ 414,222,000 | 349,559,000 | 345,061,000 
Miscellaneous................ 73,190,000 | 45,419,000 | 65,901,000 
Total meats............-.-- 876,296,000 | 649,976,000 | 734,037,000 
inate tence 224,207,000 | 100,577,000 | 128,693,000 
Frozen poultry.............. 47,753,000 | 30,305,000 | 41,141,000 
Creamery butter........... 175,187,000 | 107,259,000 | 132,031,000 
Eggs (cuse equivalent)! 11,869,000 8,616,000 | 11,581,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTS, SHIP- 

ments, and slaughter of live stock at sixty-two markets 

for the month of August, 1933, compared with August, 1932, 
and for the eight months ending August, 1933 and 1932: 





RECEIPTS 
August Eight — ee 
1933. | + +21982~«=X;~=<«é«‘CNBS:C‘“‘ESsé<«téik SS 
Pati ac 1,168,690 | 1,124,610 | 7,474,062 | 7,424,362 
Geives:...-2c2---- 488,483 481,469 | 3,576,053 | 3,617,662 
igi 3,917,417 | 2,405,099 | 24,816,441 | 23,934,198 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS ¢ 


August Eight Months Ending 


August 
1933 1932 1933 1932 
Catcie icc. ccce 447,194 506,186 | 2,740,823 | 2,916,650 
envee > casts: 155,901 150,128 | 1,069,222 | 1,062,448 
eR ocinticcisnse 856,237 739,142 | 6,257,904 | 7,836,162 
Sheep...............1. 1,509,016 | 1,456,715 | 7,899,293 | 8,527,954 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 





August Eight —— Ending 
ugust 
1933 1932 1983 1932 
Cattle? 25.5500: 183,081 246,576 1,007,473 999,132 
CRIVOR: 5.550562: 29,694 32,937 193,396 163,964 
RR as alesccccci 41,357 21,326 272,303 230,908 
Sheep.............. 346,988 460,252 | 1,048,496 | 1,336,688 


SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION § 


Eight Months Ending 


August August 
1933 1932 1933 1932 
Cattle*.......:..;.. 840,262 632,515 5,475,000 5,019,000 
Calves:...2.:0:::.. 415,816 362,233 3,220,000 3,033,000 
OS aco ct 3,476,715 2,969,905 | 32,099,000 | 30,027,000 
HOOP ecco... 1,532,240 1,579,327 | 11,330,000 | 11,978,000 


* Exclusive of calves. 

+ Includes many pigs and sows received for government account. 

¢ Including stockers and feeders. 

§ Owing to the fact that increasing numbers of live stock slaughtered 
under federal inspection are not going through the stock-yards, but are 
shipped direct to packers or handled in other ways, it seems advisable 
to change this table to include all the animals killed under government 
supervision, irrespective of the manner in which they arrived at the 
packing plants. Accordingly, henceforth the previous heading ‘‘Local 
Slaughter” will appear as “Slaughtered under Federal Inspection.”’ 


HIDES MOVING UNDER PACKER CONCESSIONS 
J.E.P. 


IDES CAN BE MOVED WHEN PACKERS MAKE 

price concessions. Tanners have held the big end of 
the stick since the packer market reached the zenith of the 
upward movement at 13 to 15 cents. By persistent shav- 
ing, this level was reduced to 10% to 12 cents at the be- 
ginning of October, with tanners sitting tight and hide- 
owners showing uneasy symptoms. For several days in 
succession the market was on a “normal” basis, which, being 
interpreted, means “nothing doing;” but whenever a package 
of considerable size was moved, packers made concessions. 
Slaughter has been continuously heavy, and will be until 
the crop of steers in feeders’ hands has been garnered, 
and gathering in the grazing area is over for the season. 
After several months of booming business, retail shoe trade 


has run into the trade-winds, for which a general, but un- 
even, advance in prices was partly responsible. The only 
buoyant phase of the trade is in calfskins, indicative of con- 
tinued demand for shoes in the high-cost bracket. At pres- 
ent the main factor is hesitancy over increasing inventories, 
both in leather and shoe-making circles. Strike-microbe activ- 
ity is not an incentive to buying raw material. 

On a basis of 12 cents for heavy native steers, 11 cents 
for cows and light steers, and 10% cents for extra-light 
steers, the market should develop activity, if other factors 
are favorable. Trade in country hides is of small volume. 
Country all-weights are quoted at 742 to 8% cents. 

Indications are that the market will continue narrow and 
quiet until the industrial situation clarifies and the code 
problem is relieved of its present nebulous character. Mean- 
while it will be a fits-and-starts trade, with packers resisting 
declines, and tanners contenting themselves with replenish- 
ing leather, either sold or contracted. South American trade 
is quiet, on a basis equivalent to 111% cents, New York basis. 


WOOL TRADE REMAINS OPTIMISTIC 


J.E.P. 


TRENGTH IN WOOL HAS BEEN REFLECTED RE- 
S cently in heavy sales of mohair on a 40- to 46-cent 
basis, compared with 5 to 6 cents a year ago. Features of 
the wool trade are limited arrivals of domestic product at 
eastern concentration points, expansion of imports, scarcity 
of medium grades, and resistance of efforts to depress or 
even hold steady prices. 

There is no subsidence of optimism at the central mar- 
kets, which reflects wool-trade sentiment all over the world. 
English buyers have contracted South American wool still 
on the sheep’s back by the million pounds; much wool has 
been taken on United States account in that production 
sphere, at prices ranging from 27 to 51 cents, equivalent 
landed basis in Bosten in bond; and everywhere the strong 
statistical position of wool is conceded. 

Advices from eastern goods markets are encouraging. 
Medium bright fleeces cannot be acquired under 40 cents, 


REGISTERED 


HEREFORD 
CATTLE 


Choicest blood-lines; outstanding indi- 
viduals; raised under actual range condi- 
tions 


T. E. MITCHELL & SON 


Tequesquite Ranch 
ALBERT, NEW MEXICO 
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both quarter and three-eighths Ohio and Michigan having 
realized that price. Half-blood Ohio wools are firmly held 
at 35 cents; other grades realizing prices on a parity. 

Suggestive that domestic wools are on a strong price 
basis is the fact that mills are getting machinery attuned 
to Australian instead of fine domestic, in expectation that 
foreign wools are to constitute an increasing proportion of 
domestic consumption at no distant date. 

Constant appreciation of fleece wools in the combing 
group of Ohio and similar, as much as 2 cents having been 
put on in a single week, tells a convincing story. 

Territory wools of the better class sold in original bags 
at Boston late in September at 80 to 82 cents, clean basis; 
three-eighths, at 78 cents; half-bloods, at 79 to 81 cents; 
and quarter-bloods, at 70 to 72 cents. 

Foreign markets are vibrant, with an advancing trend. 
Japanese activity in Australia and South Africa is a stout 
prop. British and continental buyers are in the market 
constantly. 

Medium wools occupy the strongest position, top-makers 
being forced to pay fractionally higher prices to meet urgent 
requirements. 

Domestic consumer demand for clothing is as brisk as 
ever, despite an arbitrary advance in prices of 25 to 40 per 
cent. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 


UOTAS OF WHEAT EXPORTS FOR THE BIG FOUR 

exporting countries up to July 31, 1934, were allocated 
as follows at the recent conference in London: United States, 
47,000,000 bushels; Canada, 200,000,000; Argentina, 110,000,- 
000; Australia, 105,000,000. Total exports from the two na- 
tions in the Southern Hemisphere—Argentina and Australia— 
for the 1933-34 and 1934-35 seasons were fixed at 264,000,000 
and 255,000,000 bushels, respectively, leaving the United States 
a minimum allotment of 90,000,000 bushels for 1934, and 
Canada one of 263,000,000 bushels. 

An advisory committee has been appointed to complete 
negotiations with the Soviet as to the Russian quota. These 
negotiations have been complicated by the fact that a bounte- 
ous crop this season has made Russia a large potential 
exporter. 


IS INFLATION NEXT? 


If you think so, you will want to buy your cake 
NOW! We are still doing business at the same place, 
in the usual satisfactory way, and offer to you 


Quanah Quality 


Cottonseed Cake 


Phone, wire, or write your orders to 
QUANAH COTTON OIL COMPANY 
Quanah, Texas 


GOOD SERVICE 





GOOD CAKE 
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WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


HOLESALE PRICES ON. WESTERN DRESSED 

meats at Chicago on October 2, 1933, compared with 
September 1, 1933, and September 30, 1932, were as below 
(per 100 pounds) : 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 


STEERS (700 Ibs. up): Oct. 2, 1933 Sept. 1, 1933 Sept. 30, 1939 


CHIC! .......n.n-eresnecccccseecceeconesecesseseecesseseeeese 9.50210.00 $ 9.50-10.00 $14.00-15.00 
and, Geos ia ccecqegscsamnes 8.50- 9 50 850- 9.50  12.50-14.99 
STEERS (550 to 700 Ibs.): 
NN i are FSR ae ot ePaper 9 50-10 50 9.50-10.50 13.00-14.50 
UII: eiesteba ssh tecamansteteeees oa les rece ahceimeece 8.50- 9.50 8.50-10.00 — 11.50-18.00 
YEARLING STEERS: 
Choice _............ sn taba tacunucantaecdeusminaiocaas 10.00-11.00 10 00-10 50 13.09-14.50 
Good .......... a ct a ee ote Se i 9,.00-10.00 9.00-10.00 11.56-13.00 
COWS: 
IIE, cashes So oscescassacceasaas pee baw cease 7.00- 8.00 7.00- 8.00 8.00- 9.00 
VEALERS: 
CROUOG oe isal cir eee 11.00-12.00 12 00-13 00 9.00-10,00 
I asia cbc ee ae ee 10.00-11.00 11.00-12.00 8.00- 9.00 


FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 
LAMBS (45 Ibs. down): 
CHDICC  wavsescnccscncissscconecevnsacctessscntsinacecntcesdceS ERAOOHED OO: “S18.00416.00) 511 Oak 


SNE pectic icistssevamseccg ent bane sian eae 11.00-12.00 12.00-13.00 10.00-11.00 
EWES: 
PR et RS A i a u 1.00- 5.00 5.50- 6.50 1.00- 5.00 
FRESH PORK CUTS 
LOINS: 
8-12 Wb. averawe........eccceccececseescesseseees-$13.50-15,00 $11.00-12.50 $10.00-12.00 


AUGUST FOREIGN TRADE SHOWS 
UNFAVORABLE BALANCE 


aa IN AUGUST EXCEEDED EXPORTS BY 
$24,000,000—the largest unfavorable trade balance in 
seven years—the Department of Commerce reports. How- 
ever, for the first eight months of the year the excess of 
exports was over $54,000,000. Figures for August and the 
eight months ending August, 1933, as compared with those 


for the corresponding -periods of the previous year, are 
as below: 


Eight Months Ending 


August August 
1933 1932 1933 1932 
Exports...................| $131,000,000 $108,599,000 $944,527,000 |$1,055,441,000 
SUT isooctane 155,000,000 91,102,000 890,131,000 917,309,000 


Excess of exports..| $*24,000,000 | $ 17,497,000 | $ 54,396,000 |$ 138,132,000 


*Excess of imports. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


OTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL ON OCTOBER 3 
were quoted at $17.50 a ton, f.o.b. Texas points. At 
Denver the price of linseed-oil meal on that date was $42.50 





a ton. Kansas City hay prices on September 27 were: 
alfalfa—No. 1 extra leafy, $13 to $14; No. 2 extra leafy, 


$12 to $12.50; No. 1, $11.50 to $12; No. 2 leafy, $10.50 to 
$11; No. 2, $9.50 to $10; No. 3 leafy, $8.50 to $9; No. 3, 
$7.50 to $8; sample, $7 to $7.50; prairie—No. 1, $7.50. to. 
$8.50; No. 2, $6 to $7; No. 3, $4.50 to $5.50; sample, $4 to 
$4.50; timothy and timothy-clover mixed—No. 1, $11 to $12; 
No. 2, $9.50 to $10.50; No. 3, $7.50 to $9. 


“I find THE PRODUCER a good paper to keep me informed 
ive-stock i B ‘, Hasty, Colo. 
on all live-stock matters. RAY J.. BLACKBURN, Hasty, 
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RUSSIAN THISTLE AS STOCK 
FODDER 


The value of Russian thistles as fod- 
der is brought out by C. Larson, agri- 
cultural expert of South Dakota, who 
says that a hundred pounds of air-dried 
thistles contain 94.2 per cent of dry 
matter, compared with 34.8 per cent for 
corn. The same amount of Russian 
thistles contains 5.1 per cent crude pro- 
tein, 31.4 per cent carbohydrates, and 1.2 
per cent fat, or a total of 39.2 per 
cent digestible nutrients. For corn fod- 
der the digestible nutrients are 1.5 per 
cent crude protein, 21.1 per cent carbo- 
hydrates, and 0.8 per cent fat, or a total 
of 24.4 per cent. 

The chief reasons why the Russian 
thistle has not been cultivated and used 
more extensively in normal years are 
that it does not thrive under moist con- 
ditions; that it is somewhat woody when 
matured; that, when ripe, the spines are 
numerous and sharp; and that the plant 
contains alkali, which, when eaten in 
large quantities, has a pronounced laxa- 
tive effect. 

When the Russian thistle is used for 
hay, it should be cut while still green, 
before the spines become hard and 
sharp. 


LAMB-CASTRATING METHODS 


The two instruments used in castrating 
sheep are the knife and the bloodless 
castrator, writes Dr. A. H. H. Fraser, 
of Aberdeen, Scotland, in the Scottish 
Journal of Agriculture. There are vari- 
ous minor modifications of the knife 
method, but the essential fact is that 
both testicles are removed, unless one 
or both are undescended. In the method 
of bloodless castration the spermatic 
cord is crushed, and the testicle slowly 
degenerates, 


“At the same time, it has been claimed 
that the degenerating testicle stimulates 
growth, resulting in a_ better-grown 
lamb at sale time. In order to settle 
this question, the following experiment 
was carried out in the summer of 1932: 

“Ten pairs of twin half-bred male 
lambs were taken from a flock of Cheviot 
ewes. One twin was castrated with the 
castrator, the other with the knife. The 
live-weight gain between castration and 
weaning was recorded for each lamb, and 


the gain made by one lamb castrated 
with the castrator compared with that 
of its brother castrated with the knife. 
The results are shown in the table 


. below (weights in pounds): 


Live-Weight Increase Castrator Knife 
TN WI iesicveistispscctietes 59.0 51.0 
NT WIN a sis sieniveconca ment 57.5 51.0 
Cc S| 59.0 49.5 
WOmrON WHRP coi ose 53.5 50.5 
SI Mair iccasiesvinsoninmimata 54.5 53.0 
MRR I sis cinicencnsnscien 72.0 63.0 
Seventh pair...................... 62.0 60.5 
TERED: NET csi 58.5 46.6 
BE cs sinin tenon 57.5 53.0 
RE init 55.0 53.5 


“In every case the bloodlessly cas- 
trated lamb made more rapid gains, the 
average increase being 59 pounds, as 
against an average of 53 pounds for 
those cut with the knife—an advantage 
of 6 pounds per head. 

“In addition to yielding a heavier 
lamb, the bloodless castrator gave a 
bigger lamb, with bolder head and 
stronger bone, and in better condition.” 


FARM POWER REPLACES 
WORKERS 


Despite the decrease of more than 
2,000,000 agricultural workers in the 
United States from 1910 to 1930, there 
was an increase of 8 acres in harvested 
crops for each farm and an increase in 
total harvested crops of 47,000,000 acres, 
the result in part of the use of power 
and machinery on farms, engineers of 
the Department of Agriculture found in 
a recent survey. Each worker in 1930 
cared for about 36 acres of land, and in 
1910 for about 26 acres. Before the 
Civil War each worker cared for about 
15 acres, 

Horsepower available for each worker 
increased from 1.5 in 1850 to 6.7 in 1930, 
and the value of power units and ma- 
chinery per agricultural worker increased 
from $144 in 1870 to $444 in 1930. 


CRANES AS SHEEP GUARDS 


Dogs, it appears, are not used to 
guard sheep in Venezuela. Instead, 
shepherds train a species of crane for 
this purpose. The birds have all the 
intelligence of a sheep dog, being able 
without the least trouble to round up 
a widely scattered flock and drive it 
home at night. 


PECULIARITIES OF SHEEP 


Domesticated sheep do not revert to 
wildness if offered the chance, says the 
Los Angeles Times. They will always 
return to the pens in which they were 
born. 


“A young ewe, thrilled with new 
motherhood, sometimes will starve her 
baby to death—will not allow it to suck 
her milk—in her ecstasy over it. She 
simply will not cease licking it, and will 
not allow it out of her sight. It is 
almost impossible to make any sheep 
take a step backward. A flock of sheep 
descending a hill will not go straight 
down, but always take a diagonal course. 
They prefer to drink from a tiny stream 
of running water, rather than from a 
big tank of still water or from a gen- 
erous stream.” 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 
October 21 to 28 


19 Shows in One—11 acres under one 

roof, Exhibits of pure-bred Livestock, 

Dogs, Poultry, Pet Stock, Wild Life, Land 

Products, Manufactured Products, 4-H 

Club and Smith-HughesVocational Edu- 

cation Work; Combination Horse Show 
and Indoor Rodeo. 


LARGE PREMIUM LISTS 
REDUCED FARES -ALL LINES 
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T. L. BENSON 
Commission Dealer and Order Buyer 

Sheep, Goats, and Cattle. Breeding Dwes 
and Feeder Lambs a Specialty. All orders 
given our personal attention. Best of 
references given. Correspondence s80- 
Heited. T. L. BENSON 

17 North Madison San Angelo, Texas 













BE AN AUCTIONEER 


Earn $25 to $100 daily. Send for 
large illustrated catalogue; also 


how to receive Home Study Course 
free. 


REPPERT’S AUCTION SCHOOL 
Box 1, Decatur, Indiana 




















GOVERNMENT RANGE REPORT 


Condition of range and live stock 
in seventeen western states at the be- 


ginning of September was given as 





BRANDS 


ENE 


New, humane method makes lasting brand without 
fire or damage to hide---at about Ic a head. Your 
brand made with concave face to hold branding fluid 
$2. Send post card for prices of fluid. 


WESTON M's.& Surely Co. 


Vaccinate 
NSE 20% 


During October and 
November you get a 

> / special discount of 20% 
*¥ oneach firstorderof 100 | 
doses of Peters’ Black- 
leg Aggressin or Peters’ 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia 
Bacterin for cattle. Italso 
applies on a combination 
order for 60 doses of each. 


« 
Blackleg —regular price of Peters’ 


Blackleg Aggressin, 10 cts- 
a dose; special price on 100 doses during Octo- 
ber, November—8 cts. per dose, free syringe. 


= 
Hemorrhagic S¢epticemia— 
Regular price of 
Peters’ Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin for 
cattle, 10 cts. a dose; special 100 dose price 
during October and November—8 cts. per 

dose and free syringe. 
We will send, with each 100-dose initial or- 

der, a first class, very durable 


SYRINGE FREE (20 c. c.—Pyrex barrel) 
In case you need less than 100 doses now, send 
your check for $8.00 for the full quantity— 
get the free syringe and as many doses as re- 
quired for immediate use, leaving a credit with 
us for the remaining doses to be shipped later, 
as ordered, or to apply on the purchase of any 
one or more of Peters’ 56 other reliable prod- 
ucts. Order direct from this advertisement. 
* — WITHOUT HOT 

Cold Branding — Koren not 
count during October and November. Regular 
price $1.25 pint; 20% discount makes it only 
$1.00 pint (about 1 cent per animal). Branding 
iron $1.25, any letter desired. 

Write for Peters’ free 192-page Veterinary 
Guide describing symptoms and treatment of 
93 animal and poultry diseases. 


PETERS SERUM CO., LABORATORIES 
Live Stock Exchange Building Kansas City, Missouri 
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THE PRODUCER 


below by the Denver office of the Di- 
vision of Crop and Live Stock Estimates 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Arizona.—Rains spotted; more needed’ 


for winter feed in some areas; feed bet- 
ter in north than in south; cattle hold- 
ing up well; lambs making good gains; 
few cattle sales or contracts. 


California.—Natural forage and stock 
water continuing to diminish; supplies 
of hay and concentrates adequate, but 
prices higher; high ranges dried out, 
and much stock removed to meadows; 
live stock in only fair condition; little 
done to restock ranges. 


Colorado.—August rains improved 
feed in east; high ranges good, but 
lower ranges very dry in west; hay crop 
good in irrigated sections, with short- 
age in northeast and east; cattle and 
sheep in good condition, except in dry 
eastern areas. 


Idaho.—Range deteriorating from hot, 
dry weather; hay supplies sufficient for 
average winter; cattle have lost flesh, 
and late lambs not so good as early 
crop. 


Kansas (western).—Rains improved 
pastures, but feed much below average; 
supplies to be short in southwestern 
section, and cattle will be forced to 
move. 


Montana.—Range feed dry and short, 
but stock water supplied by August 
rains; live stock in fairly good flesh; 
condition of range forcing some early 
shipments. 

Nebraska (western).—Range and pas- 
tures short; rains helped feed and late 
crops, but winter prospects not good; 
cattle in fairly good flesh; shipments to 
be larger than last year. 


Nevada.—Range feed dried up; little 
stock water; fall and winter prospects 
poor; cattle and sheep shrunk con- 
siderably, and fall movement will be 
early. 


New Mesxico.—Range feed and stock 
water improved with rains; hay and 
feed crops short; live stock gaining and 
in fair to good condition. 


North Dakota.—Range and pasture 
feed, as well as stock water, very short; 
grain feeds and roughage sufficient for 
short winter; live stock holding up 
fairly well. 


Oklahoma.—Ranges, pastures, and 
stock water improved by rains, but feed 
still short in west, where cattle will be 
sold close. 


Oregon.—Range feed good in high 
areas, but poor and dry in lower and 
eastern sections; coast pastures below 
average; hay crop short; condition of 
cattle and sheep under normal. 
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South Dakota (western).—Ranges - 
poor and short, with light crops of 
grain, hay, and other feeds; concen- 
trates being shipped in; stock water 
short; live stock in fair shape. 


Texas.—Moisture conditions greatly 
improved; range feed still dry and 
short in much of Edwards Plateau and 
western part of state; feed crops to 
be short; cattle marketings to be de 
layed with better feed; lambs a little 
light. 

Utah.—Rain badly needed; desert 
winter ranges poor; live stock holding 
up well under dry conditions, but early 
feeding necessary; short feed will cause 
some early marketing. 


Washington.—High ranges fair, but 
lower ranges poor; hay crop short, 
with much grain cut for hay; live 
stock in fairly good flesh. 


Wyoming.—Range feed very poor and 
short, with shortage of stock water; will 
be necessary to ship in concentrates; 
winter sheep ranges poor; live stock 
not in so good flesh as usual, with pros- 
pect of heavy early shipments. 


RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK 
CONDITIONS 


Arizona 


Range and live stock are in good 
condition. No sales have been made so 
far this fall. Late rains have improved 
lower ranges, which will cause some 
cattle to stay at home that would have 
gone to the market otherwise.—JOHN 
Moore, San Carlos. 


Idaho 


Stock cattle in Custer County are not 
doing so well, on account of the range 
being dry. Beef round-up has begun 
in some parts of the county.—AL WEST, 
Dickey. 

New Mexico 


Conditions throughout the central part 
of New Mexico were never better. There 
has been plenty of rain, and live stock 
is in first-class shape; but there have 
been no sales or tradin® of any kind.— 
J. H. WILLIAMS, JR., Turn. 


Oregon 


We had a little rain that freshened up 
the feed on ranges and pastures, but 
the ground is still dry. I think there is 
plenty of feed in eastern Oregon.—PAUL 
GRUPPE, Ritter. 


Texas 


We have had fine rains all through 
August and up to the present. Grass 
is fine. Cattle will be fat for fall ship- 
ment, but no price is available.—S. T. 
Woop & Son, Marfa. 


Wyoming 


Cattle on our ranges are not looking 
so good as normal, owing to drought. 
Those running on the national forest 
are in pretty fair shape, but those on 
the plains, especially cows with calves; 
are poor. Our hay crop, fortunately, 
is better than average, and stock wi 
have ample forage for winter—J. A. 
SCHOONJANS, Saratoga. 








